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CAN YOU TELL A HAYFIELD 
FROM AN OILFIELD? 


5 per HAYFIELD is an oilfield—one of those in the north 
of England from which Anglo-Iranian has, since 1939, 
produced 700,000 tons of good quality oil. 

Its annual yield is 55,000 tons, small compared with 
the twenty-six million tons that the Company draws 
from oilfields in the Middle East, but nevertheless 
valuable. 

The search for oil in England goes on. This year 
Anglo-Iranian’s world-wide activities include the drilling 
of two new wells in the Midlands. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 


whose products include BP SUPER — to Banish Pinking 
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P HE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION ” is one 
of those descriptive labels that seem 
gradually to have lost all precise 
significance. During the last 130 years its 
meaning has been so extended that the his- 
torian of today is often at considerable pains 
to produce a synonym. As a remedy for 
this state of affairs, the Provost of Oriel 
recently devoted a lecture’ to investigating 
the basic facts. Intensive research-work has 
shown that the earliest revolutionary stir- 
rings may be traced still further back into 
the seventeenth century, and that its opera- 
tions can be detected continuing at the 
present day. “‘ No wonder (says Dr. G. N. 
Clark) that historians mislike the phrase : to 
talk about a revolution which began in the 
seventeenth century and is unfinished in the 
twentieth is making very free with words.” 
The resultant confusion becomes yet worse 
when historians profess to detect industrial 
revolutions in even earlier centuries, and an 
archaeologist writes of “the industrial 
revolution of the late Bronze Age.” Writers 
have taken to using the phrase of any pro- 
cess of industrialization, occurring at any 














Foreword 


time, anywhere ; while, strictly speaking, 
it should only be applied to the remarkable 
quickening of industrial growth that charac- 
terized the close of the eighteenth century 
and the opening decades of the nineteenth. 
No doubt the Romantic generation of the 
1820’s were inclined to see revolutions in 
every sphere of human life ; and doubtless, 
too, imaginative contemporary writers were 
apt to over-emphasize the contrast between 
the industrial aim of early nineteenth- 
century England and the allegedly placid 
agricultural society of the previous period. 
Yet the mis-use of an historical label does not 
necessarily impair its value. We need not 
cease to talk of the Dark Ages because we 
now learn that they were not so dark as we 
had formerly supposed—nor of the Age of 
Reason, because it abounded in every form 
of irrationality. We are grateful, therefore, 
to the Provost of Oriel for the elucidation 
that his lecture provides. By rescuing it 
from imprecision, he has prolonged the life 
of a serviceable phrase. 


1 The Idea of the Industrial Revolution by G. N. 
Clark, (Jackson’s, Glasgow, 4s). 
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Vital to the nineteenth century engraver’s 
art, this lamp shows how essential this 
easily worked alloy — brass was, in the 
earlier days of mechanical reproduction. 
The lamp, made of brass, an alloy of 
zinc and copper, shone through a globe 
filled with water, which directed the 
light on to the engraver’s work and 


so protected his eyes. 


BRASS is a metal of vital importance, used in the production of bearings, bushes, nuts, bolts, con- 


densers, gears, hardware, instruments, lighting and plumbing fixtures and pumps. Zinc and copper are 


alloyed together to make Brass. It is manufactured in the form of sheets, tubes, rods and wire, castings, 


forgings and extrusions, and ranges from a warm reddish colour to a 


pale yellow, determined by the variation of the zinc and copper content. 


Brass is resistant to atmospheric and marine corrosion and is specially 
suited for applications exposed to adverse weather conditions. So does 


Zinc in this disguised form play yet another vital role in everyday use. 
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Contemporary ad- 

justable table lamp 
fitted with brass com- 
ponents. Brass is used 
extensively through- 
out the electrical 
trade. 
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THE STORY OF ENGLAND—I 








The Coming of the English 






By courtesy of the 
Ashmolean Museum 


Fewelled gold brooch, from Saare, Kent, early 7th century 


This extract ts the first of a series in which Dr. Bryant describes 
the evolution of the English Kingdom, through the invasions of Saxons, 
Danes and Normans, to its consolidation in medieval times. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT 


FTER THE WITHDRAWAL of the last 
Arn troops the Anglo-Saxons, 
who were to become the dominant 

strain in our long, mixed ancestry, made their 
first permanent lodgment in the land that now 
bears their name. From Frisia and the mouths 
of the Rhine, Ems and Weser, from Schleswig 
and Angle in what is now Holstein and Den- 
mark, the curved boats of the barbarians, grow- 
ing bolder every year, crept up the estuaries and 
rivers of southern Britain, landing their crews 
to plunder and slay. The island became a 


magnet for the boldest of all the barbarians— 
the men of the sea. 

For a time the British leaders and Celtic 
tribal chieftains, like Roman provincials else- 
where, seem to have tried the expedient of 
hiring half-tamed Teuton war-bands from the 
continent to defend them. The ruler of the 


south-eastern corner of the country settled in 
Thanet an army of Jutish mercenaries who had 
served with the legions on the Rhine. But find- 
ing that their employers could not protect 
themselves, the newcomers presently raised 
their demands for food and pay. When they 
were not met, they turned their swords against 
them. Under their chieftains, Hengist and 
Horsa, they threw in their lot with the sea- 
raiders, and began to plunder, burn and 
massacre. 

Of the events that followed—so important 
for the making of our history—we know almost 
nothing, the records having been lost amid so 
much destruction. All we know is that the little 
cities of Roman Britain were gutted, that the 
flame of invasion, to quote the hysterical and no 
doubt exaggerated account of the Welsh monk, 
Gildas, “‘ blazed from sea to sea” until, “‘ hav- 





ing burned nearly the whole island, it licked the 
western ocean with its red and savage tongue.” 
* The barbarians drive us into the sea,” cried 
the Britons in a last despairing appeal to Rome, 
“* and the sea drives us back to the barbarians ! ” 
In the wake of invasion came famine and 
pestilence. 

Looking down on Europe during that 
troubled century—the fifth after the great days 
of Augustus—we can see the German war- 
bands pouring over the civilised but sparsely 
inhabited lands of the old western Empire. On 
the continent the cities which had been the 
glory of Roman civilization escaped complete 
destruction, for the barbarian chieftains, fancy- 
ing themselves heirs of the mighty emperors 
before whom they had so long trembled, made 
them their own. But in Britain the invaders 
came from remote shores and mud-flats where 
the fame of Rome had scarcely penetrated. They 
despised, not only the effete, luxurious owners 
of the wealth they seized, but the wealth itself. 
They took the land, the crops and flocks, the 
slaves and treasures of gold and silver, but de- 
stroyed or shunned the cities—the camps or 
chesters as they called them—leaving only their 
charred, lonely, ghost-haunted ruins. For they 
were countrymen who hated towns and regarded 
their refinements as vices. 


During this confused and savage age, which 
only the most exquisite scholarship has been 
able to rescue from oblivion, the island, with its 
dense forests and undrained valleys, was in- 
habited by three separate peoples. There were 
the Teuton invaders, with their boar-crested 
helmets, woollen cloaks and long ash-shafted 
spears, moving up the rivers in their shallow 
war boats or tramping the disused Roman roads 
—rechristened now with Saxon names like 
Watling Street and Fosse Way—in search of 
plunder and land. Behind them came their 
sturdy women-folk and children, brought across 
stormy seas in open boats from the Saxon and 
Angle settlements in Europe. Opposed to them, 
fighting also in small divided bands and driven 
ever further into the west—into what today are 
Devon, Cornwall, Wales, the Lake District, and 
the south-western corner of Scotland then called 
Strathclyde—were the descendants of the 
British or Celtic-Roman provincials. But 





though their petty tyrants or princes, for ever 
squabbling with one another, might still wear 
Roman armour and flowing togas or plaids, as 
they later became called'!, and boast high- 
sounding Latin names, the few towns left had 
become little more than squatters’ settlements, 
bereft of trade and the arts of civilized living, 
and their inhabitants almost as savage as the 
barbarians who had driven them from their 
former homes. And left behind by the receding 
British tide in squalid, remote villages as the 
victors’ slaves, were the primitive, pre-Celtic 
peasants who continued to live much as before. 
They survived in the impenetrable scrub of the 
Chiltern Hills, on the Pennine and northern 
moors, in the marshy islands of the Fens—now 
reverting to inland sea with the decay of the 
Roman dykes—and in the ancient chalk uplands 
of the south-west. They were not exterminated 
but surrounded and absorbed. And _ their 
womenfolk and those of the Celts, bore children 
to the conquerors. 

Nor, for all the bloody battles and massacres 
of that terrible time, did the British tribes of the 
west perish. They merely ceased to be civilized 
and Roman, and became pastoral and Welsh. 
Like their remote ancestors of the Age of 
Bronze they reverted to the hills and sheep. For 
a time, rendered desperate by suffering and 
schooled by hardship, they fought back so 
fiercely that the Saxon advance was halted. And 
they were sustained, like many others in that 
calamitous age of falling civilization, by a new 
Faith called Christianity which had spread 
across the Empire during its decline and which, 
hailing from the East, taught men that happi- 
ness could be achieved only by sacrifice. Under 
two successive leaders with Roman names, 
Ambrosius Aurelianus and Arturius or “King” 
Arthur—heroes of whom little is known save 
the legends handed down by unlettered folk 
and later enshrined by poets—they won a 
series of battles culminating in the victory of 
Arthur and his cavalry at Mount Badon which 
ensured the survival in Britain of the Celtic 
tribes and the Christian Faith. The Celtic 
names of streams and hills, which, outlasting 
the Teuton flood, mark our maps, and the scat- 
tered farms and hamlets of the West Country, 
are, as much as the Arthurian tales a memorial 

1T. C. Lethbridge, Merlin’s Island, 42, 50. 
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The Regions of Anglo-Saxon England in the 7th Century 
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Map by S. H. Perrin 


From “* Anglo-Saxon Jewellery "’ by Ronald Jessup, Faber 





Square-headed Saxon brooches : left, from Haslingfield ; 
right, from Bidford-on-Avon 


to this heroic king and the breathing-space he 
gained for his people. For fifty more years the 
invaders were confined to the eastern half of 
the island, the two races—speaking different 
tongues and holding different beliefs—facing 
one another in an uneasy, bitter truce across 
an uncertain frontier. 

But in the middle of the sixth century the 
Saxons and Angles, first in the south and then 
in the north, resumed their advance. By the end 
of it the Britons of the south-west, driven into 
the Devonian-Cornish peninsula, were cut off 
from their Celtic kinsfolk of the little, quarrel- 
ling principalities of Wales—Gwent, Dyfor, 
Powys, Gwynnedd. In the north the creation 
of an English kingdom called Northumbria, 
stretching from coast to coast across the 





Pennine moors, soon afterwards separated the 
Welsh from their fellow Celts of the Cumbrian 
mountains and Strathclyde. In 603 the 
Northumbrian king defeated the Britons of 
Strathclyde and their northern Christian neigh- 
bours, the Scots of Dal Riata or Argyllshire, in 
a great battle in Liddesdale. ‘‘ From that day,” 
a Saxon boasted, “ no king of the Scots dared 
to meet the English nation in battle.”” From the 
North Sea to the Severn and Dee, from the 
Channel to the Forth, the conquest of Britain 
was complete. Except for the rocky, rainswept 
west, it was Britain no longer. It had become 
England. 


What manner of people were these Anglo- 
Saxons ? They were great seamen, fighters and 
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colonizers. Coming from desolate coasts and 
windswept mud-flats, gale and storm were in 
their blood. “‘ The blast of the tempest,” sang 
one of their poets, “ aids our oars, the bellowing 
of the heaven, the howling of the thunder hurt 
us not ; the hurricane is our servant and drives 
us where we wish to go.” They crossed the 
seas in undecked, mastless, clinker-built 
boats—‘‘ foam-cresters ” seventy or eighty feet 
long and scarcely a dozen wide, with a paddle 
in the stern for steering and fourteen or six- 
teen oars a side. If they were without mercy 
to their foes, they looked for none at the hands 
of a Nature very different from that of the sunny 
Mediterranean of Roman civilization. They 
viewed even shipwreck as a form of practise. 
Theirs was a world in which there was no place 
for the weak or craven. One thinks of them, in 
those days before they found a permanent home, 
as wild geese, tense on their solitary flight over 
the waste of waters as they followed the whale, 
the herring and the seal. 

They loved fighting. Their poetry, chanted 
in the mead-halls of their chieftains as they sat 
feasting at the long benches, is full of the clash 
of “ the hammered blades,” “ the serried buck- 
lers,” “‘ the shields of linden wood,” of “‘ arrows 
sleeting like hail.” They loved the symbols of 
death and carnage : the raven who followed the 
host with his beak dripping blood, the hungry 
hawks hovering over the battlefield, the funeral 
pyre hung with shields and helmets—“ the 
beacon of the man mighty in battle ”—round 
which the companions of the fallen sang the 
joys of war and the warrior’s virtues. 

Yet they had another side. Though to the 
defeated Britons, to whose homes they had 
brought fire and sword, they seemed only cruel, 
boorish savages, they were great farmers : by 
far the best the island had known. Their first 
settlements were on the lighter soils, but pres- 
ently with their iron axes and deep four or 
eight-ox ploughs they embarked on the titanic 
task of clearing the forests and heavier clay soils 
of the eastern midlands: rich land that Neolithic 
and Bronze Age men, Celts and Romans alike 
had left untouched. For, barbarians though 
they were, they were more patient, industrious 
and methodical than any of the peoples they had 
conquered. And on the lowest and working 
social level, they had more genius for co- 
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operation. They worked together, just as they 
had rowed and fought together. Wherever they 
settled they waged their battle against nature 
shoulder to shoulder. They shared the same 
ploughs, helped to cultivate one another’s land, 
and followed common rules of tillage and 
forestry. In this way they were able to make 
far steadier progress against the cold, stubborn 
clay and oaken wilderness around them than 
any of their predecessors. In their homesteads 
or “ tuns ” of thatched, tent-shaped huts, sited 
by streams in the forest clearings, and in their 
closely-knit communities whose names— Bark- 
ings of Barking, Hastings of Hastings, Gellingas 
of Ealing—still mark our maps, these sturdy 
colonists, with their fine smiths, carpenters and 
wrights, cleared virgin ground to support grow- 
ing numbers of their folk. In doing so they 
created in the course of time the English 
countryside, turning marshy valley bottoms in- 
to water-meadows, terracing fields on the slopes, 
and eating ever further into the forests. As each 
village became established, the younger and 
bolder spirits, for whom the cleared land was 
insufficient, “swarmed off” to found, still 
deeper in the woods, new settlements which 
they distinguished from the old by the addition 
of prefixes like Upper and Lower, East, West, 
South and North, or of suffixes like Bottom and 
End, Bere and Der—pig-pasture—Hurst and 
Ley. 

For these people loved the soil and the tend- 
ing of it and its beasts. They loved it as much 
as their fathers had loved fighting and the sea. 
They left their memorial, not like the Romans 
in stone or the Bronze Age men in burial- 
grounds, but in the imperishable shape of the 
earth they tilled ; it is writ large across our 
shires, with their villages, meadows, farms, and 
ploughlands. And in the work of their artists 
that has come down to us, in their carvings in 
wood and stone of leaves, trees and animals, we 
can see their deep feeling for nature. “ His 
coat,” runs the old song, “‘is of a Saxon green,” 
and it is of a green-clad folk in a green land that 
we must think of them, swinging their axes and 
driving their ploughs through mysterious forest 
and dark earth, to make the land we love. 

Their main settlements were at first near the 
coast—the East Saxons of what became Essex, 
their big-nosed Jutish neighbours across the 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Page from the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
c. A.D. 700 


Thames in Kent and the Isle of Wight ; the 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, heavy-limbed South 
Saxons of Sussex, the West Saxons who, coming 
from the Wash or up the Thames, settled on 
Salisbury Plain or, in smaller numbers, landed 
near Southampton Water and followed the Avon 
to Salisbury Plain, the Angles of East Anglia— 
the North-folk and South-folk—and their kins- 
men who, pushing up the midland rivers, estab- 
lished the tribal communities that by the 
beginning of the seventh century had merged to 
form the kingdom of Mercia. Further north 
other Angles, overrunning and intermarrying 
with the British tribes of Deira and Bernicia 
between Humber and Forth, founded the still 
greater kingdom of Northumbria in what 
today is north-eastern England and south- 
eastern Scotland. All brought from their 
diverse starting-points in Europe different 
customs and ways of life, which they continued 
to follow in their new homes. And all were 
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separated from one another by trackless 
expanses of oak forest, thorn, scrub and swamp, 
like the dense Epping and Chiltern woods that 
hemmed in London from the north, the eighty 
mile wide Andredsweald between the North and 
South Downs, Selwood in the west, the Mid- 
land forests of Bernwood, Arden and Wyre, 
Cannock Chase, Sherwood and Hatfield. 

The population of these pioneer com- 
munities in the backwoods was at first very 
small. In the whole of Mercia—an area today 
comprising a dozen crowded counties—there 
were only 12,000 households a century and a 
half after the first invasion. Other Anglo-Saxon 
settlements, though these were presently swal- 
lowed up by their larger neighbours, were even 
smaller: the Hicce around what today is 
Hitchin numbered only three hundred house- 
holds. Except when they had to combine against 
the Welsh or Scots, the chieftains of these little 
States perpetually fought one another, either 
for their crowns or for wider territories. 

Their form of government, though aris- 
tocratic, was far simpler and freer than that 
of Rome. There were no officials, no central 
administration, and every village community 
kept its own peace and justice. The ranks were 
those of chieftain’s kin or atheling, lord, free- 
man, and slave. Every freeman carried his 
scaex or knife to defend his home and family. 
No one could write or keep records, and the 
only checks on a man’s conduct were the custo- 
mary vengeance of his kin and neighbours, or of 
his lord or the more distant king, for breaches of 
their simple laws. These primitive farmers and 
lumbermen lived on family holdings or “ hides ” 
in the little isolated “ tuns,”’ “ hams,” “ steads ” 
and “‘ leas ” their ancestors had conquered and 
cleared in the forests. Such holdings consisted 
of long unfenced strips, scattered for fairness 
about the two great communal fields—sown one 
year with seed and the next lying fallow—that 
surrounded each stockaded village. Beyond lay 
the common pasture where they kept their 
cattle and sheep, and the encircling forest where 
they gathered fuel, pastured swine, and hunted 
wolf, elk, fox and wild boar. 

The pioneer farmer, or ceorl as he was called, 
was the core both of the local community 
and of the petty kingdom or “ kindred” to 
which he belonged. He was a freeman, respon- 
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those of Tiw and Freya, spirits of war and 
sible only to his neighbours and to his fight- 
ing leader—king or lord : a man, to use the 
old English phrase, “ moot-worthy, fold- 
worthy and fyrd-worthy,” worthy, that is of a 
place in the justice-court, the sheep-fold and 
the tribal fyrd or militia that turned out at the 
king’s summons in time of war. He was wont to 
speak his mind out freely in the court of the 
village or tun, for among this simple people the 
man who spoke truth fearlessly was as honoured 
as the man who fought bravely. Though ready 
to enslave others, the English were great lovers 
of their own freedom. Their homes, rude and 
rough though they were, were their castles. 

The tribal king was chosen for life by the 
kinsfolk and chief warriors from the descendants 
of the hero who had led the war-band or folk 
during the invasion. He lived in a little earth- 
work, pallisaded fortress called a burgh with his 
thanes or gesiths—war-companions—and their 
servants and slaves. Even such a royal burgh 
would only have a few hundred inhabitants. We 
must not picture a Saxon king in a palace like 
his modern counterpart, with a clearly defined 
succession of rights and duties laid down by 
law. He was merely the chosen head of a family 
of rough tribal nobles whose duty it was to 
lead the folk in war. As there was no civil 
service, no police-force, no posts or means of 
communication except a few grassy tracks, he 
could hold his throne only so long as he was 
acceptable to those he governed, and, most of 
all, to the kinsmen and retainers who formed 
his body guard or “hearth-horde.” If they 
ceased to respect him, he lost both throne and 
life. 

Such kings, some of them ruling kingdoms 
smaller than a modern county, were little richer 
than their subjects. They might wear a few 
ornaments and jewels in their rough, homespun 
clothes, and own gold or silver-mounted cups, 
armour of chain-mail and finely made swords, 
daggers and shields, like those found in the 
seventh century royal ship buried in the sands 
of Sutton Hoo in East Anglia. Yet a king’s hall, 
or a lord’s or earl’s, was merely a gabled log- 
barn with stag-horns and rude arms on its un- 
plastered walls, a sunk open hearth on the 
centre of a rush-strewn earthen floor, and a hole 
in the roof to let out the smoke. Here on great 
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[Photo by courtesy of the Warburg Institute 


Page from the Codex Amiatinus, written at Farrow, 
c. A.D. 700 


occasions he and his companions would gorge 
themselves on meat and hot spiced ale and 
mead—a fermented spirit of honey and herbs 
—and, while the harp passed from hand to 
hand and the minstrels sang their sagas, shout 
with drunken joy at the remembrance of their 
forefathers’ heroic deeds and battles. 

For the gods of these simple forest folk— 
seamen and warriors turned farmers—were the 
spirits of Battle, Storm and Nature common to 
all the Nordic peoples. They honoured only the 
brave and warlike. It was because of this that, 
despite their love of independence, they gave 
such loyalty to their kings and lords, heirs of the 
warriors who had led them to conquest and who, 
perhaps, boasted descent from Woden, god of 
victory and plunder, or Thunor, the god of the 
mountain thunder, deities whose names, like 








fertility, survive in the days of our week.? The 
greater the king’s prowess, the larger his follow- 
ing of thanes and companions. They felt for him 
as dogs for their hunting masters: “ happy 
days,” sang one, “ when I laid head and hands 
on my lord’s knee.” From him they received 
the meat, bread and salt, the ale and mead on 
which they feasted in the winter, the bracelets 
and buckles of gold and silver, the gems and 
embroidery with which they loved to adorn 
their shaggy persons, the crested helmets, 
ringed mail and runed swords, said to be made 
by Wayland the smith-giant, which they used in 
battle. 
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By courtesy of Trinity College, Dublin 


Page from the Book of Durrow, 
c. A.D. 700 
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Such men, though they might slaughter man, 
woman and child in anger or to placate their 
cruel gods, were not without rough virtues, 
They were brave, loyal and true to their kin and 
leaders ; there was no shame in their eyes like 
that of the man who turned his back in fight or 
betrayed lord or comrade. Those who had 
eaten a man’s salt must die by his side. “‘ Never 
shall the steadfast men round Stourmere,” cried 
the Essex thane as his eorl fell, “‘ reproach me 
that I journey lordless home.” 

In this lay the nobility of these far-off ances- 
tors of ours. There was no weak comfort in 
their harsh creed. They believed that the end of 
all was death : that no earthly triumph or hap- 
piness, however great, could last. ‘ Now,” 
sang their bards, “ is the flower of thy strength 
lasting awhile, yet soon sickness or the sword, 
fire or flood, the arrow’s flight or blinding age 
shall take away thy might.” They saw in the 
mystery of life a riddle beyond man’s explain- 
ing. “‘ Where,” they asked, “is the steed ? 
Where the rider ? where the giver of treasure ? 
The bulwarks are dismantled, the banqueting- 
hall in ruins, the lords lie bereft of joy, and all 
their proud chivalry is fallen by the wall !” 
It was not in man’s power to control his lot ; 
his virtue lay in his capacity for suffering and 
endurance. Even the gods, feasting in their 
paradise of Waelhaell or Valhalla, must fall 
in the end to the hateful hags, Hel and Weird 
—the Fates to whose inexorable decree all 
things bowed. There was no escape, no mercy 
or tenderness on icy earth or in storm-riven sky. 

In the eyes of this brave people there was 
only one rule; to accept without flinching 
whatever the Fates had in store. The craven 
whined ; the valiant kept his grief locked in his 
heart. The worse fortune treated him, the truer 
he must be to creed and comrade ; the craven 
and traitor could gain only shame by their base- 
ness. The hero at least lived on in his comrades’ 
memory ; the coward drowned in the mud 
beneath the feet of those he had betrayed. 

It was a rough, masculine creed, without 
much subtlety or refinement. It judged men, 
not by what they said or thought, but by their 
deeds. Yet it bred a sense of duty and respon- 


2Also in the names of towns and villages like 
Wednesbury (Woden’s burgh or borough) and 
Tewesley (‘Tiw’s lea). 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Purse-lid, with gold frame, decorated with garnets and mosaic glass, 


found in the treasure-ship at Sutton Hoo 


sibility without which no nation can be great or 
endure. It taught the rank and file to be loyal, 
and their leaders to sacrifice themselves for the 
led. ‘“ I have bought with my death a hoard of 
treasures,” cried Beowulf after his fight with 
the dragon, “ I give thanks that before my dying 
day I have won it for my people.” So, long 
afterwards on the battlefield of Maldon, the 


outnumbered English fought on without hope 
of victory : 
“* Thought shall be the harder, 
heart the keener, 
Mood shall be the more 
as our might lessens.” 
In the hour of adversity and danger they closed 
their ranks and were true to one another.*.... 





Gold Saxon coins of the 7th Century 


3 Extracted from the first volume of The Story of England by Arthur Bryant, to be published 
by Collins in November. 
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brought face to face with what is perhaps 

the most remarkable phenomenon in the 
history of our planet—the first origin of civiliza- 
tion. The Indus Valley civilization was pro- 
bably an offshoot of the same movement of 
human evolution. The birth of Chinese civiliza- 
tion was certainly later, and seems to have been 
provoked by influences originating from the 
earlier civilizations to the westward. The 
pre-Columbian Meso-American and _ Inca 
civilizations arose much later, and never deve- 
loped many characteristics of higher civiliza- 
tions ; it is still uncertain whether they were 
wholly autochthonous. Once at home in 


I MESOPOTAMIA AND EGYPT the traveller is 
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The Birth of 
Civilization 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 


Silver rein ring with a figure 
of an ass in electrum, from an 
ass-drawn 
Sumerian 


Early 


By courtesy of the British Museum 


England, I started to read up the subject. But, 
as I soon found, modern prehistory is a new 
discipline of organized study with its own pro- 
blems and professional techniques, and one 
which is growing and changing so fast that only 
a professional can hope to keep pace with its 
detailed development. But I did manage to 
build up for myself some sort of a picture 
of what happened in the Middle East during 
the crucial centuries which led up to civili- 
zation. 

The term civilization is employed in many 


This essay forms part of a book on the Middle 
East by Dr. Huxley, Ancient and Modern, which will 
be published by Max Parrish this autumn. 
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senses, and is perhaps incapable of precise 
definition. I use it here in its primary sense, to 
mean a way of life characterized by cities ; 
which, in turn, involves a considerable division 
of labour, the storage of surplus resources, large 
units with a complex economic, social and 
religious organization, monumental architec- 
ture, and some system of record. From a 
dynamic rather than a static point of view, 
civilization means the type of social organiza- 
tion that permits or promotes the growth of 
organized knowledge and of specialized skills, 
the accumulation of wealth, the development 
of written language and codified law, and the 
growth of government and administrative 
services. The origin of civilization demanded 
two radical changes in human life—the agri- 
cultural revolution and the urban revolution, 
as they are generally called. The first was an 
indispensable precursor, though it did not in- 
evitably or universally generate the second. 
There are various parallels in biological evolu- 
tion. Thus the true tailless ape type was an 
indispensable precursor of the development of 
man ; but only one branch of the simian revolu- 
tion of monkey into ape led on to the human 
revolution of ape into man. 





In the prehistory of the Middle East, the 
two revolutions appear as two steps in a con- 
tinuous process—man’s creation of an artificial 
environment for himself. The first striking 
fact about this dual revolution is how late it 
began, and the second is how small a fraction 
of human time it occupied. Man, in the broad 
sense of a non-simian hominid, had existed for 
at least half a million years as food-gatherer and 
hunter before the first beginnings of agri- 
culture ; and the total time for the entire dual 
revolution seems to have been well under 
three thousand years, from soon after 6000 B.c. 
to the latter part of the fourth millennium. 
However slow the process of change may have 
appeared to those who lived through it (and 
for much of the time they doubtless were not 
aware of it as a process at all), it was truly a 
revolution, and its speed was greater during its 
second, or urban, phase. 

In the mesolithic phase, from about 11,000 
B.C., when the fourth ice-sheet began its 
definitive retreat, man was subject to various 
changes of climate and environment. The 
storm-tracks shifted ; the forests spread over 
what had been tundra ; areas of parkland and 
grassland became steppes and eventually 


By courtesy of the Baghdad Museum 


Ruins of the government offices at Tell Harmal, Mesopotamia, 
after excavation 
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deserts ; the pure Magdalenian culture, with 
its remarkable artistic achievements, died out 
with the big game on which it had subsisted ; 
but in Spain and North Africa (and doubtless 
elsewhere), organized hunting cultures were 
still very successful. 

Probably a little after 6000 B.c., what is called 
the Boreal phase of post-glacial climate gave 
place to the warmer so-called Atlantic phase. 
Though we are still not sure of the local details 
of the effect on our particular belt of the Middle 
East, it seems that it was one of further desic- 
cation, accentuated towards the south, though 
in previously sub-arid areas it may have been 
wetter, and so have promoted the growth of 
wild cereals. It still remains obscure just why 
the agricultural revolution began. Was it the 
result of scarcity of game, forcing the utiliza- 
tion of other sources of food ? Was it depend- 
ent on a new level of technological skill, in 
making flint-tooth sickles to reap the cereals, 
or in providing pots to hold the grain ? Was 
it a matter of pure discovery ? All we can say 
is that it is likely to have involved all these 
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By courtesy of the British Museum 


Body of a stone figure of a bull from Warka. Early Sumerian 


factors, and was almost certainly initiated by 
the effects of climatic change. If so, we can 
express the matter diagrammatically by saying 
that climatic change was the stimulus ; the 
existence of wild cereal grasses in certain areas 
provided the opportunity ; and that a certain 
level of cultural skill was the necessary pre- 
requisite. 

Gordon Childe, in Man Makes Himself and 
his later book, What Happened in History, has 
given a brilliant résumé of the double revolution 
(though sometimes his interpretation of the 
facts seems a little coloured by Marxist prin- 
ciples) ; and I cannot do better than refer my 
readers to him for details. As showing how 
rapidly the subject is moving, however, I must 
mention that quite recently an actual transition 
from early mesolithic to neolithic—from a 
primarily hunting life to one primarily agri- 
cultural—has been found. Near the Caspian 
Gates, in northern Persia, Professor Coon of 
Philadelphia found a cave-site in which a suc- 
cession of cultures can be traced from what is 
virtually a Magdalenian hunting culture to one 
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where the people had learnt to make pottery 
and to supplement their flesh diet with a little 
grain. But then the cave was abandoned, and 
the next layer of history was in a small village 
near by in the open. The agricultural revolution 
had begun : man had started to make settle- 
ments in the midst of his crops. Even more 
recently, Miss Kenyon has found at Jericho an 
early settlement dependent on agriculture, but 
lacking pottery. Whether this represents a true 
evolutionary phase of man’s progress, before 
pottery had been invented, or whether the in- 
habitants preferred receptacles of some other 
material like leather, we do not know. But its 
date is certainly in the dawn of the agricultural 
revolution. 

Some time ago, it was discovered that the 
Natufians of the Mount Carmel region, not 
far from Jericho, though still in the mesolithic 
phase as judged by their stone implements, 
were using flints set in bone as sickles. But 
whether the grasses which they reaped were 
wild or cultivated we do not know. Now a new 
approach to the problem of early agricultural 
settlement is being followed by some archaeo- 
logical institutions, such as the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago. Instead of concentrating 
on such conspicuous sites as tells, or mounds 
resulting from long-continued settlement, where 
the lowest layers of occupation can only be 
reached by elaborate and expensive excavation 
through the remains of later cultures, search is 
now being made for small sites more briefly 
occupied, which earlier students would have 
neglected. As a result, one of the most ancient 
villages in the world has already been dis- 
covered near Mosul, probably antedating most 
of the very ancient sites already found in 
Persia. 

Thus, although there is fairly general agree- 
ment that the beginning of this crucial phase in 
man’s evolution is to be dated soon after 6000 
B.C., and that the scene of the change was some- 
where in the foothills of the mountains that 
sweep round in a great arc from Palestine to 
Persia, there is no certainty yet of the precise 
area or mode of its origin. The next few decades 
of research are likely to clarify the situation. 
Meanwhile it is clear that the new techniques 
spread rapidly. Perhaps the spread began as a 
series of waves of cultural transmission, of 





successive improvements—reaping, cultiva- 
tion, pottery and the like—but certainly this was 
soon supplemented by increasingly important 
movements of actual people. Once the new way 
of life had reached a certain degree of efficiency, 
it could extend its range into slightly different 
habitats, much as a new type in animal evolu- 
uon will launch out into an explosive phase of 
adaptive radiation, after a preparatory period 
during which its general organization has been 
slowly improved. 

Indeed, the very success of the agricultural 
revolution necessitated its physical expansion. 
Agriculture led to a rapid increase in popula- 
tion, so that there was a constant pressure to 
take up new land. For some two thousand 
years, different variants of neolithic culture 
were on the move, criss-crossing the original 
agricultural area of the Middle Eastern foot- 
hills, spreading soon into Egypt along the 
borders between the Nile and the desert, ex- 


From “ The Splendour that was Egypt” by Margaret Murray, 

Sidgwick & Jackson 

Egyptian State palette of Narmer, showing Sumerian 
influence 
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Copper relief showing a lion-head eagle, emblem of the god Nimgirsu, 
seizing stags. 1st Dynasty of Ur, Mesopotamia, 3100 B.C. 


tending gradually west and north and east, 
developing a multiplicity of patterns in relation 
to local needs and peculiarities. It was an 
economy of small villages, rarely comprising 
more than two or three hundred persons, some- 
times moving their site with the exigencies of 
shifting cultivation. In the sites which were 
occupied over long periods, one type of culture 
often replaced another abruptly, indicating 
conquest and replacement by a new invading 
type. During all this time, each community 
was more or less completely self-sufficient, at 
any rate in respect of the necessities of life. 

By the time neolithic society had passed the 
critical point of its evolution, and had begun 
this relatively rapid spread over suitable areas 
of the Middle East, it seems to have possessed 
the following characters. Neolithic man had 
domesticated a number of animals ; he had 
developed cultivated strains of wheat and 
barley ; he built granaries to store grain during 
the winter ; he could spin and weave ; he had 
some form of fermented liquor to drink ; he 
had implements such as grindstones and 
polished stone implements for hoeing ; and 
pretty certainly he had a religion concerned 
largely with inducing and maintaining fertility 
by means of magic ritual. The sacred marriage 
was enacted to symbolize the generative activity. 
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of nature. With the passage of time, the male 
partner in this ritual marriage seems to have 
developed into a “corn-king,” the sacred 
personification of the crops ; their fertility was 
bound up with his vigour, their dormancy as 
seed was ritualized in his death, their spring 
germination symbolized through his replace- 
ment by a new and vigorous young successor. 
From the annually sacrificed corn-king to the 
periodically slaughtered priest-king was one 
further step, and from this to the permanent 
king, combining magical functions with those 
of social leadership, was another. 

Meanwhile the forces of nature were often 
personified as gods, to be worshipped or pro- 
pitiated or magically compelled in their turn. 
The same development was not always followed 
in different regions ; there is a marked differ- 
ence between early Egypt and early Mesopo- 
tamia, the one exaggerating the role of the 
priest-king, the other more concerned with 
non-human divinities. Admittedly, we have 
very little direct evidence of neolithic religious 
practices ; but some such general conclusions 
seem inevitable on the basis of survivals in 
present-day barbaric societies, and of what is 
known of the religions of the earliest civiliza- 
tions that grew out of neolithic society. Carleton 
Coon in his book Caravan gives a brief account 
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the Guanches of the Canary Islands, who 
survived in a late neolithic phase of culture 
until the fifteenth century. They existed in a 
number of tribal units, each with its own king 
and its own god. The noblemen owned the 
flocks, and would not demean themselves by 
doing anything useful such as handicrafts. 
There were holy rocks and caves, and oracles, 
and god-temples, and “high places” where 
sacrifices were offered, and “ nunneries” of 
holy women, and rain-making rituals, and a cult 
of the dead ; but many details needed for a 
proper anthropological evaluation of their 
religious and social system are lacking. 

During the nearly two millennia of neolithic 
economy, various innovations and improve- 
ments of technique were introduced. New and 
better strains of cereals were developed, animals 
more fully domesticated. The “ slow wheel ” 
and then the true potter’s wheel were invented; 
apparently somewhat later, the idea spread to 
other fields of activity, and the wheel came into 
use for traction also. Elaborate kilns not only 
gave better firing for pots, but were probably 


prerequisites for the full development of metal- 
lurgy, since the high temperatures which they 
made available could be used for casting and 
heat-forging : when copper first came into 
use, perhaps late in the fifth millennium, it was 
merely cold-hammered, and for long remained 
a rarity. Towards the end of the neolithic, 
though it had not superseded stone for common 
use, it was employed for a variety of special 
purposes, so that this phase of history is often 
referred to as chalcolithic. The primary 
advantage of metal over stone is that a broken 
or damaged metal implement can be repaired. 
Secondary advantages are that it can be cast 
and drawn into a much greater variety of shapes, 
and that one metal can be alloyed with another: 
but the discovery of this last property was not 
made until late, and was one of the factors in 
the urban revolution. The use of bricks for 
building, of boats for river transport, and of 
primitive seals for denoting ownership and for 
preventing theft, were three other late innova- 
tions of agricultural man. Finally, it seems clear 
that some neolithic village communities must 
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From ‘ The Splendour that was Egypt” by Margaret Murray, Sidgwick & Jackson 
Ritual ploughing : the Pharaoh Rameses III, in the temple of Medinet Habu 


have begun to improve their crop-yields by 
irrigation, though this practice did not extend 
to large areas where organized drainage and 
irrigation were prerequisites for raising any 
crops at all. 

Gordon Childe considers that “‘ metallurgy, 
the wheel, the ox-cart, the pack-ass and the 
sailing ship ” were the foundations of, or (as I 
would prefer to say) the prerequisites for, the 
new type of organization produced by the urban 
revolution. Certainly metallurgy played an 
important part. The metal-worker was a 
specialist, and his esoteric craft made him 
relatively independent of social discipline and 
of locality. Furthermore, once there was a 
strong demand for metal tools, the original 
self-sufficiency of the local community was 
completely upset ; trade had become necessary 
for its existence. Meanwhile, pressure of 
population was forcing men to cast their eyes 
on the hitherto uninvaded swamp-lands of 
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Lower Mesopotamia. If these could be ex- 
ploited, they would give unexampled yields, 
which would make a larger and more permanent 
grain surplus possible, and support larger com- 
munities. But, to exploit them, drainage and 
irrigation works of a new level of complexity 
would have to be organized ; and the effort 
would be reflected in a more elaborate social 
organization, with rights and duties carefully 
allotted. The fact that neither metal nor stone 
was to be found in the region made trade indis- 
pensable, and the need for greater yields per 
man-hour of labour encouraged the use of the 
primitive plough. 

Thus, the invasion and occupation of the 
Mesopotamian flood-plain seems to have been 
a crucial incident in a self-reinforcing process, 
in which greater technological and organiza- 
tional efficiency not only permitted but 
demanded higher yields, and the need for 
higher yields demanded greater efficiency. The 
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consequence, as excavation demonstrates, was 
that the size of settlements increased, monu- 
mental buildings were erected, and the in- 
dividual symbolism of personal seals was sup- 
plemented by the socially-shared symbolism 
of a system of writing. The city was evolved, 
and with it civilization. The higher level of 
material and social organization both permitted 
and promoted the organization of ideas. The 
ideas behind magic and sacred ritual became 
formulated by the priests as primitive theo- 
logical doctrine, although little attempt was 
usually made to ensure coherence or consist- 
ency ; the need for land measurement and for 
an accurate calendar led to primitive mathe- 
matics and astronomy, although their founda- 
tions were neither fully rational nor fully 
scientific. Frankfort and his colleagues have 
dealt with this phase in the development of 
thought in their book with the illuminating 
title Before Philosophy (originally published as 
The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man). 

Each Mesopotamian city was regarded as 
the property of a particular god, and the god’s 
temple, as well as being a centre of worship, 
served as collective farm, community store- 
house, and trade centre. On the fringes of this 
planned economy, free enterprise was given the 
chance to play quite an important part, espec- 
ially through the merchants to whom external 
trade was entrusted. This radical change from 
illiterate village settlement to organized city 
with written records and an impressive civic 
centre (as we should call it today), occurred in 
the space of a few centuries in the second half 
of the fourth millennium. Its initiation was 
made possible by previous inventions : it was 
rendered inevitable by economic and popula- 
tion pressure : and, once initiated, it proceeded 
with almost explosive speed, until it had 
achieved’ a new form of human organization. 
The most rapid development took place in 
what is generally called the proto-literate 
period, the time at which the first system of 
written signs was invented. 

The change, it seems, could have been 
initiated only in the flood-plain ; but once 
accomplished, the new type of organization 
could be successfully utilized in other environ- 
ments, and it spread rapidly.* (In a somewhat 
similar way, land vertebrates could not origin- 
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ate except in fresh-waters in process of drying 
out ; but, once a type of organism capable of 
subaerial existence had been evolved in these 
special conditions, it was able to spread into 
an ever-increasing range of habitats.) 

Less is known of events in Egypt. On 
analogy with Mesopotamia, we may suppose 
that large organized communities were first 
developed in the Delta, and only spread south- 
wards into the Nile valley proper when the new 
type of organization had been perfected. But 
virtually nothing is yet known of the early pre- 
history of the Delta. Nor do we know if its 
colonization was a wholly independent event, a 
case of parallel and perhaps simultaneous deve- 
lopment, or whether, as is perhaps more 
probable, the Mesopotamian experiment was 
the earlier, and its success stimulated a similar 
undertaking in the Delta. 

What is fairly certain, however, is that the 
later progress of the urban revolution in Egypt 
received stimuli from Mesopotamia, and that 
without those stimuli its formative course would 
have been different, in speed or even in direc- 
tion. Frankfort (in The Birth of Civilization in 
the Near East : London, 1951) sums up the 
evidence on this point. The most important 
introductions, besides certain pervasive motives 
in art, seem to have been the cylinder-seal ; 
the employment of an advanced method of 
brick building, which made possible the con- 
struction of monumental mastabas, and so 
paved the way for the pyramids ; and the 
introduction of written language. Frankfort 
points out that, whereas in the proto-literate 
phase of Mesopotamia we can trace the gradual 
evolution of a complicated script, involving 
stylised pictograms and ideograms, phonetic 
symbols, and determinatives to give alternative 
definitions of meaning to identically written 
signs, in Egypt such a script appears full- 
fledged at the beginning of the First Dynasty. 
It looks as if the idea of an elaborate written 
language had been brought across from the Twin 
Rivers, but was ‘then expressed in a different 


*This seems the most probable course of the 
process, though it is fair to say that some pre- 
historians believe that the original transition from 
village to city took place in upper Mesopotamia, or 
in Palestine : Miss Kenyon has shown that late neo- 
lithic Jericho was walled—the earliest walled town 
yet discovered. 











set of signs—perhaps because of the difference 
between the writing materials of the two coun- 
tries, stone and papyrus on the one hand and 
clay tablets on the other. It is difficult to believe 
that a civilization as elaborate as that of pre- 
dynastic Egypt would not, sooner rather than 
later, have evolved some form of written lan- 
guage ; but without the stimulus from Mesopo- 
tamia the system might have been of different 
type, and the delay in its emergence might have 
modified the whole sequence of later events. 
Frankfort also draws attention to an impor- 
tant fact—the different pattern of the two 
emerging civilizations. The general process was 
similar in both ; but the two regions differed in 
the emphasis laid on different facets of life and 
different features of organization. In Mesopo- 
tamia, the emphasis was on the civic unit ; 
it led to the development of city-states, each 
owned by one or other of the high gods, and 
administered for him by human ministers. In 
Egypt, the emphasis seems to have been on the 
sacred priest-king, as centralized source of 
power, both civil and religious. The result 
was that, while in Mesopotamia the focus of 
development was the city, in Egypt it was the 
kingdom. The urban centres of Egypt, as 
Frankfort says, “‘ were no more than market 
towns for the countryside,” with the exception 
of the capital which served as the seat of govern- 
ment for the whole country. And even the 
capital was constantly being changed, and old 
capitals might become mere townships of 
priests administering the mortuary lands of a 
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dead king. The unification of Mesopotamia 
did not take place until about the early middle 
of the third millennium ; and, even then, the 
older cities continued to maintain a considerable 
degree of importance as active centres of social 
life. In Egypt, the centralization of power in 
the king was maintained throughout. The royal 
power was at intervals threatened by the rise 
of a kind of feudalism among the great nobles 
and provincial governors ; but the idea of 
centralized sacred monarchy was strong enough 
to persist, with merely temporary interruptions, 
for nearly three thousand years. 

A striking result of this difference in basic 
political theory is seen in the domain of foreign 
trade. In Mesopotamia, foreign trade was 
carried on by private merchants. As a result, 
an elaborate financial system was evolved ; 
merchants were provided with letters of credit 
(of course in the form of clay tablets) which 
enabled them to carry on business on a higher 
level than that of barter, even in the absence of 
coined money. Indeed, the lack of coinage, 
which was not invented until about 700 B.c., 
was in some ways a blessing. It was more con- 
venient for the travelling merchant to have an 
assured credit system than to lug around great 
sacks of coin which were a temptation to robbers. 
Coinage, when it came, was a benefit especially 
to the small man, enabling him to satisfy his 
individual needs more flexibly. 

The different quality of the two civilizations, 
even in their initial stages, is also shown by the 
new ways in which the cultural introductions 
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from Mesopotamia were employed in Egypt. 
The markedly Mesopotamian style of some of 
the earliest dynastic works of art, like Narmer- 
Manes’ palette, was soon modified into some- 
thing purely Egyptian ; the specialized brick 
construction derived from early Sumerian 
temples was employed for royal tombs ; the 
new system of writing not merely adopted an 
Egyptian form, but for a considerable period was 
employed for different purposes—for monu- 
mental record as against trade and practical 
administration. 

Later, the Mesopotamian priests developed 
astronomy and mathematics to a considerably 
higher level than their more conservative and 
less socially-minded Egyptian colleagues. In 
general, Egyptian civilization seems to have 
centred on the ideas of enduring stability and 
persistence in ordered recurrence, of a com- 
munity of interest between the human and 
divine realms : that of Sumeria, on the propi- 
tiation of incalculable powers, alien to man. 
As a result, we have the self-centred nature of 
Egyptian culture, its conservatism, and the con- 
centration of effort and thought on making 
provision for the persistence of life in the after- 
world. 

But I must not wander too far onwards in 
history. What I want to stress is that here in 
this phase of the history of the Middle East is 
something of extraordinary significance—the 
emergence of higher novelty in the evolutionary 
process. It is true that we should like to know 
more about the prerequisites for the develop- 
ment of civilization and the conditions of its 
emergence—how far they were economic or 
geographical or social : to what extent the pro- 
cess was externally determined, to what extent 
the result of accident or the intangible spon- 
taneity of inner predisposition. It is also true 
that we should like to know whether it was 
initiated independently in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia (and the Indus Valley), or whether there 
was some place of primary origin from which 
novelty radiated or was diffused to others ; we 
should like to know in much greater detail what 
influences, unilateral or reciprocal, spread from 
one incipient civilization to another. But what- 
ever new knowledge we acquire, however much 
the details of the picture are altered, the salient 
fact remains. Here in the Middle East, civiliza- 


tion was generated for the first time ; and its 
genesis was an evolutionary advance, a truly 
progressive event. If you prefer, civilized com- 
munities are in some real sense figher than 
uncivilized or precivilized ones. 

It is worth emphasizing this point in a time 
of disillusion and disorganization like the 
present, when the idea of progress has fallen 
into disrepute. It is also important to re-define 
what we mean by “ progress ” in the light of 
historical and evolutionary fact, instead of on 
the basis of a priori ideas or of mere wish- 
fulfilment. Progress is neither automatic, nor 
universal, nor inevitable, as some of the more 
optimistic Victorians assumed ; but today we 
are in danger of throwing out the baby with the 
nineteenth-century bath-water of these assump- 
tions. The outstanding result of the attainment 
of the civilized level of organization was that 
new possibilities could be realized by human 
communities and human individuals. The pat- 
tern of social existence reached a new level of 
organization : this permited a greater control of 
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Statuette of a Sumerian at prayer, from Al-‘Ubaird; 
early Dynastic period 
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nature, and at the same time a greater independ- 
ence of nature, through the creation of a more 
stable artificial environment. New modes of 
gaining and organizing and accumulating know- 
ledge appear, new possibilities of wealth and 
splendour, new techniques, new methods of 
collective and personal expression. Individuals 
could participate in a wider range of experience, 
could feel part of a larger whole, could have access 
to more varied satisfactions, could develop their 
faculties to a greater extent. More concretely, 
the attainment of civilization led speedily to 
the realization of many new social possibilities 
such as written language, monumental archi- 
tecture, organized religion, organized trade and 
commerce, the beginnings of science, new and 
more specialized technology, and new art-forms. 

There is, of course, a reverse side to the 
picture. New types of organization bring new 
problems and new difficulties ; their develop- 
ment is sometimes self-frustrating, or reveals 
what the Marxists call “ inherent contradic- 
tions ” which then bring about disharmony. 
Efficiency of organization may be applied to 


destructive purposes such as war. While the 
possibilities for fruition and self-development 
are increased for some individuals or classes, 
they may be decreased for others. Even for 
favoured individuals, the very variety of possible 
experience and action may mean greater diffi- 
culty of integration, both the integration of the 
individual personality and the integration of 
the individual with the community. The new 
possibilities may thus be of evil as well as of 
good, may be destructive as well as construc- 
tive. But this does not abolish the positive fact 
that civilization did open up new and desirable 
possibilities to the human species, so that the 
upper level of achievement was, in fact, raised, 
It merely points the moral that possibilities are 
never fully realized, and that regression is 
possible as well as progress. However, I must 
not run off into general disquisitions on the 
philosophy of progress. I would merely re- 
iterate that here in Mesopotamia and Egypt we 
are privileged to see an event which is certainly 
to be called progressive, and makes nonsense of 
all non-evolutionary philosophies of history. 
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An Egyptian potter at work 
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The Castle from across the Thames Photo: J. Allan Cash 


Windsor 
Restored : 


THE WORK OF 
SIR JEFFRY WYATVILLE 
1824-40 


The seat of monarchs almost since 
English monarchy began, Windsor Castle 
owes its familiar outlines to the architect 
commissioned by King George IV. 


By DOROTHY STROUD 


HE REHABILITATION OF Windsor Castle 
came as a late but spectacular architec- 
tural gesture on the part of George IV, 
to whom the remodelling and adornment of 
his various residences was a lifelong source of 
interest. For although their number, excluding 
some hunting lodges, could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, the mutable nature of his 
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WYATVILLE, by Sir Thomas Lawrence 


taste led to constant changes ; and from the 
day that Carlton House was made over to him 
in 1783, there was hardly any period during 
which he was not “in mortar and laying of 
earth.” At the time of his accession he had 
already sampled the delights of neo-classic, 
gothic, French empire, Chinese, Indian and 
rustic architecture ; and in doing so had tried 








—in more senses than one—a succession of 
brilliant architects. 

The Prince was fifty-seven when, on 
January 29th, 1820, messengers posted from 
Windsor with the news of George III’s death. 
Hitherto he had been free to enjoy his leisure 
hours in an atmosphere of agreeable informality, 
whether among the dragons and lotus flowers 
of his seaside villa, or the rusticity of the 
cottage ornée which Nash had evolved in the 
Park at Windsor ; and when occasion demanded 
a more formal setting, this function had so far 
been adequately fulfilled by Carlton House. 
Of the palaces inherited from his father, not 
one could be said at this juncture to present an 
appearance compatible with the dignity of a 
royal residence : and dignity was a virtue which 
the new King was determined to uphold. In 
July, 1821, his Coronation was solemnized with 
unprecedented magnificence, and in the same 
month he began to explore the possibilities of a 
new palace in the capital. 

Two years later the King turned his atten- 
tion to the ancient and rapidly deteriorating 
Castle at Windsor. As he was later to impress 
upon his architect, this step was prompted not 
merely by his desire for an adequate country 
residence, but because he felt strongly that 
“so famous a building, which has been exist- 
ing nearly 800 years in the nation, should not be 
allowed to go to decay.” Portents that some- 
thing would be done about the Castle were 
: vealed when, on August 4th, 1823, an order 
was issued closing the Home Park and East 
Terrace. Following this came a further order 
to pull down the Queen’s Lodge. The Lodge 
and some adjacent houses lay immediately 
below the South front of the Castle, blocking 
the North end of the great elm avenue planted 
by Charles II in 1685. By removing these build- 
ings the avenue was brought up to the Castle 
wall where, a year later, it was to be given a 
logical conclusion by a new gateway leading 
into the Upper Ward. 

These preliminary steps having been put in 
hand, the King went into residence at the 
Castle for a short period on October Ist, and 
caused surprise by inhabiting, not the tradi- 
tional Sovereign’s suite on the North, but the 
rooms in which Queen Charlotte and the 
Princesses had lived on the South and East sides 
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of the Upper Ward. No doubt the former 
awakened painful memories of the late King’s 
long illness : but in any case these sunless rooms 
were not the most cheerful of quarters. He 
stayed for two months, and having considered 
the possibilities of rehabilitation, he set the 
necessary machinery in motion. 

It was decided that the selection of an 
architect for the new work should be by com- 
petition, and on December 21st, instructions 
were issued through Sir Charles Long (later 
Lord Farnborough) for the guidance of those 
invited to participate. The “ considerations ” 
are worth quoting, since they reveal that the 
King already had decided views as to what was 
required. Schemes were to provide for : 


1. The entrance to the Great Court and entrance 
Gate to State Apartments. 

2. The best communication to the State Apart- 
ments either by the Horn Court or the Brick 
Court and Hall and Stairs forming such 
communication. 

3. The building a Room next the King’s Guard 
Chamber to communicate the King’s Apart- 
ments with the State Apartments. 

4. The application of such Room, or any other in 
the Castle, for the purpose of a Picture Gallery, 
to be called the Waterloo Gallery, and to con- 
tain the Portraits painted for H.M. by Sir T. 
Lawrence. 

5. Any alteration of the Rooms over and under 
the State Apartments, so as to accommodate 
them to the reception of Visitors. 

6. To make Communications between the 
Apartments to the East and South, either by 
Corridor or otherwise. 

7. To make elevations of the North East and 
South fronts, and the same in the interior of 
the Great Court. 

8. To make a distant view of the South front 
from the Long Walk showing the general effect 
of the designs when finished. 


There were three obvious candidates for 
the undertaking from the Office of Works 
where, since 1813, Robert Smirke, John Nash 
and John Soane had carried on in a joint 
capacity under a Surveyor-General who was 
not himself an architect, Colonel Stephenson. 
On March 25th, 1824, competitors were re- 
quested to send in their sealed plans, which 
were to be considered on May 4th. At the 
eleventh hour Soane, who had given a good 
deal of time to preparing surveys, excused him- 
self on the grounds of preoccupation with his 
work on the House of Lords. When the results 
were declared, however, the successful candi- 
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Phot Allan Cast 


The Norman Gateway, refaced and parapetted 
by Wyatville 


date proved to be neither Nash nor Smirke, 
but Jeffry Wyatt, who participated, it would 
seem, at the King’s special desire. 


Jeffry Wyatt was not the first member of his 
family to be associated with the Castle. His 
Uncle James had supervised alterations to Horn 
Court and the Sovereign’s Staircase for George 
III, and the names of his cousins Matthew and 
Edward also appear in the accounts in connec- 
tion with minor decorations. Jeffry himself 
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had been consulted about dry rot and decayed 
thatch at Royal Lodge in 1823, and some years 
before had carried out some carpentry work at 
Carlton House. By the 1820’s he had an impres- 
sive list of architectural works to his credit, and 
a reputation for reliability which was an impor- 
tant point in his favour. As he entered his 
sixties, the King must, even in his most opti- 
mistic moments, have been aware that two 
decades were all he might reasonably expect 
for the enjoyment of any improvements at 








Windsor. Thus they should go forward without 
delay or unnecessary mistakes, and from what 
he had heard of Wyatt, he considered him the 
right man for the job. The wisdom of his 
choice was entirely justified. 

Perhaps because his own life was without 
the dissipations and extravagances which 
coloured that of his Uncle James, Jeffry Wyatt 
has received far less notice than his achieve- 
ments deserve. Born on August 3rd, 1766, he 
was the only son of Joseph Wyatt of Burton- 
on-Trent who, like his brothers James and 
Samuel, practised architecture, but without 
their success. Indeed, he seems to have been 
something of a black sheep, being described as 
“clever but indolent,” and “a poor example 
for a boy of enthusiasm and enterprising spirit ” 
such as his son turned out to be. Jeffry’s home 
life was unhappy and, having a passion for the 
sea, he ran away in his early ’teens and tried to 
join the Royal George only a short time before 
she was lost in Portsmouth Harbour. Provi- 
dence having saved him from the waters, he 
made two more attempts to get into the Navy 
before resigning himself to an architectural 
apprenticeship in the London office of his 
Uncle Samuel, who seems to have taken a 
kindly interest in the boy. Jeffry remained with 
him until 1791, when he moved to the office of 
his more famous Uncle James, then at the zenith 
of his career. It is recorded that James, in 
order to have the necessary information at hand 
for his gothic works, sent draughtsmen to make 
detailed drawings of ornaments in many of the 
country’s finest ancient buildings, and if, as is 
probable, young Jeffry took a hand in these 
exercises, it would account for his later dex- 
terity in gothic design. He set up his own 
practice in 1799, and at about the same time 
entered into some form of partnership with an 
eminent builder of Pimlico, John Armstrong. 

Joseph Farington, in his Diary, describes 
Wyatt as of “low stature and inelegant per- 
sonal form redeemed by liveliness of expression 
and sincerity of manner,” and the face which 
looks out of Lawrence’s portrait at Windsor is 
far from unpleasing. For several years from 
1798 he served as a Captain with the Royal 
York Marylebone Volunteers, being the only 
professional man to hold this rank in the 
Company. His duties ‘included marshalling 
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his men for Field Days on the old Lord’s 
Cricket Ground, and on one occasion parading 
them before George III, the Emperor of Russia 
and King of Prussia, but his enthusiasm also 
ran to designing alterations for the first Lord’s 
Pavilion, and composing a set of rousing verses 
about the Volunteers to be sung to the tune of 
Hearts of Oak at an officers’ dinner. 

Although his own practice flourished, he 
seems to have maintained professional connec- 
tions with James Wyatt for, after the latter’s 
sudden death in 1813, Jeffry was consulted for 
the completion of some of his uncle’s com- 
missions. Owing to the confusion of names, 
something of the opprobrium earned by James 
as a “ destroyer” has quite unjustifiably been 
attached to the nephew. The discerning, how- 
ever, can have nothing but admiration for the 
sympathetic manner in which Jeffry Wyatt 
handled additions and alterations to a number 
of historic houses. The North front and stable 
court which he added to Longleat are in com- 
plete harmony with the Tudor classicism of Sir 
John Thynne’s house, and his skilful and very 
necessary restoration of the great hall at 
Wollaton is equally commendable. A major 
work in hand when the Windsor project 
materialized was the remodelling of a consider- 
able part of Chatsworth for the 6th Duke of 
Devonshire, one of the few places in which 
some of his architectural drawings have 
survived. 


By the time the initial plans for Windsor 
had been approved in 1824, the King had 
passed his 61st birthday and Wyatt was 58. 
Thus two men on the further side of middle-age 
embarked on the great task of repairing and 
consolidating some seven acres of ancient 
fabric, which others had attempted only in the 
most piecemeal fashion. The scene with which 
they were confronted must be summed up 
briefly. The site chosen by William I for his 
fortress was a chalk ridge rising for 100 feet a 
short way from the South bank of the Thames. 
It is the sharpness with which this ridge rises 
in a comparatively flat stretch of countryside 
that gives it an illusion of even greater height. 
On the site of the Conqueror’s defences, Henry 
II built his Castle with its great curtain wall 
strengthened at intervals by towers. On a 
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mound within the curtain wall rose the Round 
Tower begun circa 1180. The Castle plan— 
something akin to that of Arundel—is not easy 
to define with precision. The nearest geo- 
metrical equivalent would be a rectangle with 
its longer sides depressed in the middle ; but 
it is far simpler to liken it to a bow-tie with ends 
slightly drooping on either side of a collar-stud 
representing the Round Tower. 

In George IV’s time the precincts consisted 
of a Lower and an Upper Ward, with the Round 
Tower between them (Middle Ward having. 
been more or less obliterated by the destruc- 
tion of its gatehouse in 1671). The main en- 
trance led from Windsor High Street, through 
Henry VIII’s gateway, into the Lower Ward, 
though a secondary approach could be made 
through the Rubbish Gate in the south wall of 
the Upper Ward. The principal buildings of 
the Lower Ward included St. George’s Chapel 
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By gracious permission of H.M. The Queen 
The East Front, before and after Wyatville’s alterations ; 
his heightened Round Tower and embattled terrace-wall are shown above 


with the Royal Tomb House at its Eastern end ; 
the Dean and Canons’ residences and cloisters ; 
the Horseshoe Cloister, a barrack range set 
against the West wall; and houses for the 
Military Knights against the South wall. In 
what had been the Middle Ward stood a guard 
room and—rather surprisingly—a public house 
known as the Royal Standard. The upper 
Ward was occupied entirely by Lodgings round 
the quadrangle for the accommodation of the 
Sovereign, his family and retinue, with a 
private chapel and a vast kitchen on the 
northern side. 

Throughout the centuries, visits of the 
monarchs and their courts had been inter- 
mittent, in some cases lapsing for a period of 
many years : and once the necessity of main- 
taining the Castle in a defensive condition was 
over, much of the fabric began to deteriorate. 
A survey of Queen Elizabeth’s reign complained 








not only of foundations cracked by conies 
burrowing under them, but of holes in the walls 
“‘ where the choughs do breed which are very 
hurtful to the glass windows and noysome to 
the Castle.” The Queen’s alterations, how- 
ever, were restricted to her gallery and the 
North terrace. It was left to Charles II to 
make the first important changes to the Royal 
lodgings. With Hugh May as his architect, he 
replaced a large section of the North range with 
that splendid suite, adorned by Verrio’s paint- 
ings and Grinling Gibbons’ carvings, which is 
now known as the State Apartments. May’s 
exterior designs were less happy than his 
interiors. To the North front of the new apart- 
ments he gave a minute pediment which barely 
extended over three windows and was dwarfed 
by the gothic towers of the older portions of 
this elevation. Both here and within the quad- 
rangle, the principal rooms were lit by windows 
of singular design, having semi-circular heads 
and broad transoms. As the five succeeding 
Sovereigns took little interest in the Castle, 
May’s incongruous exteriors were to remain 
unaltered for nearly 150 years. 

George III rediscovered the charms of 
Windsor through his fondness for hunting and 
country expeditions with Queen Charlotte. His 
first intention had been to fit up a hunting box, 
but this soon changed to a desire for something 
more permanent. The Castle apartments 
appearing to be inadequate for the large number 
of children with which the King and Queen 
had been blessed, it was decided to adopt Sir 
William Chambers’s suggestion that Queen’s 
Lodge, south of the Castle walls, should be 
fitted for their accommodation. After 
Chambers’s death, however, the King moved 
his family into the Castle, the Queen being 
housed in the South-East tower of the Upper 
Ward, with the Princes and Princesses in adjoin- 
ing suites, while he occupied a few sparsely 
furnished rooms in the North range. It was at 
this point that James Wyatt was consulted on 
certain changes which were carried out circa 
1800, and it is evident that the King contem- 
plated further improvements, but these had to 
be abandoned at the onset of his long-drawn- 
out illness. 

In February, 1824, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer raised the matter of the new works 
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proposed for Windsor and stated that a large 
sum would be required for “ the improvement 
of the private apartments of the Sovereign, 
especially by the formation of proper com- 
munications, which had hitherto been obtained 
by the imperfect and unsightly expedient of 
cutting off portions of rooms.” Two months 
later, in the early hours of April 3rd, Sir George 
Hill presented to a sleepy House of Commons 
(detained by other business till long after 
midnight) an estimate of £150,000, and 
the required sum was duly voted for the 
purpose. 


Jeffry Wyatt left his own account of how the 
project took shape. “ I received most unexpec- 
tedly a message from His Majesty to attend him, 
to receive his instructions for making designs 
for the alteration of the Castle, at which I was 
very much surprised, having had the honour of 
being personally known to him, and in some 
favour, but never having been near His Majesty 
for 25 years.” He went on to describe how in 
due course he submitted his drawings, together 
with an estimate, and how gratified he was to 
learn that they had met with the King’s 
approval. Perhaps he meditated too on the 
strange twist of fate which had taken the com- 
mission out of the hands of more likely candi- 
dates, and placed it in his own : for, as a young 
man, he had once envisaged a scene strangely 
prophetic of the Windsor project. It was the 
subject of his painting entitled “ Priam’s 
Palace,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1798, and acclaimed as a very remarkable work. 
From some fragmentary notes which have sur- 
vived, it appears that he had been fascinated by 
passages in the Iliad which prompted him to 
depict the Trojan King’s vast demesne. The 
finished painting (the fate of which, after the 
exhibition, is not known) showed a palace on a 
hill, with a terrace “‘ formed of freestone one 
hundred feet high,” while from the centre of 
the palace courts rose a great circular building 
—the “ Sacred Tower.” Admittedly the whole 
was conceived in terms of classical architec- 
ture, but it was these elements that had cap- 
tivated him as a young man—the palace on a 
hill with its terrace and tower—which awaited 
him when he came to Windsor some twenty- 
five years later. 
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By gracious permission of H.M. The Queen 


The South Front : below, as it was ; above, according to Wyatville. 
The drawings bear the signatures of George IV and the eight Commissioners appointed for the project 


It would have been of interest if the un- 
successful designs of Nash and Smirke had 
survived for comparison. Wyatt’s drawings, 
preserved at Windsor, are eloquent of their 
author’s orderly mind. He proposed to unify 
the incongruous assortment of styles in the 
Upper Ward by gothicizing their facades, and 
adding battlements and machicolations model- 
led on those of Henry VIII’s gateway in the 
Lower Ward. On the South side, York Tower 
was to be heightened and duplicated by a new 
Lancaster Tower a few yards westwards, an 
archway being pierced between the two to 
admit a carriageway on the axis of the Long 
Walk into the Quadrangle. The East range was 
to have new gothic windows, lighting enlarged 
Private Apartments within, while the Charles II 
tower at its southern extremity received an 
additional story, and the Prince of Wales’s 
tower at the North end was to be rebuilt. 
Within the Quadrangle, Wyatt proposed to link 
the various apartments along the lines sug- 


gested by the King with a two-storied corridor 
which, beginning its journey at Edward III’s 
Tower, would continue right round the South 
and East ranges and terminate in a series of 
lobbies giving access to St. George’s Hall on 
the North. An additional story added to the 
existing South range was to provide more 
servants’ quarters, and as many chimneypots 
as possible were to be grouped together and 
disguised as turrets. Besides the carriageway 
on the axis of the Long Walk, another was to 
be pierced to the West of Henry III’s Tower; 
while the Round Tower, which then reached 
only to the top of the present buttresses, was 
to be heightened and given a flag turret. The 
picturesque grouping and silhouette of the 
Castle were uppermost in the architect’s mind 
at every stage of the external designs. It was 
this which dictated not only the additions to 
the Round Tower, but the building of two new 
towers (Cornwall and George IV) on the North 
front, to break the monotony which had marred 
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Hugh May’s elevations. At the East end of 
the North front yet another feature was to raise 
its head, the octagonal Brunswick Tower 
“ giving the whole effect of 129 feet in height.” 

In assessing Wyatt’s designs, the aesthetic 
outlook of the time must be borne in mind. Just 
as, in the world of literature, the airy fantasy 
of Walpole’s Castle of Otranto had given way to 
the robust romanticism of Sir Walter Scott, 
so had Uncle James Wyatt’s soaring spires and 
delicate vaults of Fonthill and Lee been super- 
seded by something more solid. Instead of 
delicate arches leading the eye upwards, 
emphasis was now on massive masonry, 
weighted down with battlements and machi- 
colations, and thrusting its roots deep into the 
ground. Gone, too, was the fine, crisp detail. 
Seen close to, Jeffry Wyatt’s mouldings and 
tracery, it must be admitted, are lacking in 
refinement, and his corbels are almost grotesque. 
But this was the stuff which now met with 
universal approval, and Sir Walter himself was 
to declare on beholding the Castle that its 
architect “appears to possess a great deal of 
feeling and taste for Gothic architecture.” It 
cannot be denied that his designs achieved 
precisely that for which he had been asked— 
“to render Windsor Castle in all respects a fit 
residence for the Sovereign of this country.” 
By replacing the incongruities, by breaking the 
flat skyline with towers and turrets, and by 
heightening the Round Tower, he gave the 
Castle that dramatic quality by which it has 
delighted visitors and dominated the surround- 
ing countryside ever since. 

Wyatt seems to have gone into action with 
as much gusto as if on field day exercises with 
his Marylebone Volunteers, and two months 
after the approval of his drawings, sufficient 
had been accomplished for the King to lay the 
foundation stone of the new South gate on 
August 12th, 1824. At this point the architect 
can be accorded the name by which he is best 
known, for he now sought the King’s permis- 
sion to add to Wyatt the suffix “ ville ” in order 
that he might not be confused with other 
members of that prolific family. “ Veal or 
mutton—call yourself what you like,” His 
Majesty is said to have replied ; but he duly 
confirmed that his architect had assumed 
“‘ with our gracious permission the surname of 
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Wyatville . . . and was described by that sur- 
name in the inscription upon the glass plate 
enclosed in the Foundation Stone of the new 
gateway to the said Castle which was laid by 
us.” 

From now on, Windsor was to take up a 
large part of Wyatville’s time, although his 
private practice in no way diminished. Com- 
missions came pouring in from clients who 
sought the reflected glory of employing His 
Majesty’s architect, and Benjamin Disraeli, 
then a young and budding novelist, made him 
the subject of a rather spiteful caricature in 
The Young Duke. Those who have read the 
novel may remember one passage in which 
the Duke of St. James’s, seeing his family seat 
after an absence of some years, “‘ was seized 
with a violent desire to live in a genuine Gothic 
Castle : each day his refined taste was outraged 
by discovering Roman windows and Grecian 
doors. He determined to emulate Windsor.” 
Sir Carte Blanche, already at work on the 
Duke’s London house, was therefore sum- 
moned. “ Sir Carte came as quick as thunder 
after lightning. He was immensely struck with 
Hauteville, particularly with its capabilities .. . 
the situation seemed made for the pure Gothic. 
The left wing should decidedly be pulled down 
and its site occupied by a Knights’ hall. The 
old terrace should be restored. The donjon 
keep should be raised, and a gallery, three 
hundred feet long, thrown through the body of 
the castle... .” George IV might have been 
even less pleased than Sir Jeffry if he had read 
this, but as (by intention or chance) the book 
was not published until some months after his 
death, that point did not arise. 

Meanwhile the Windsor work was progres- 
sing steadily. In June, 1827, the Berkshire 
Chronicle noted that the King had driven over 
from Royal Lodge to inspect his apartments, 
and approved specimens of gilding and painting 
to be used by Messrs. Fears and Crace for the 
ceilings. Out of a veritable rabbit warren on the 
East side of the Upper Ward, Wyatville had 
now devised a suite of well-proportioned draw- 
ing rooms and smaller sitting rooms. Here he 
set aside the Gothic forms used elsewhere in the 
Castle, and introduced sumptuous classical 
decoration to harmonize with a number of 
superb carved doors and ormolu-mounted 
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By gracious permission of H.M. The Queen 


The East and South sides of the Quadrangle ; 
Wyatville’s transformation (above) included the York and Lancaster towers (on right) over the George IV Gateway 


chimneypieces, originally designed by Henry 
Holland for Carlton House, and brought to 
Windsor at the demolition of that building. 
Beyond the drawing-room windows stretched 
the new East Terrace Garden, surrounded by 
an embattled wall and containing a broad, 
grassy ramp down which the King — now 
assailed by physical infirmities and anxious to 
avoid the inquisitive public eye—could drive 
his phaeton to a private gate and so out, un- 
observed, into the Home Park. 

Two more foundation stones were laid on 
August 12th, 1828, the fourth anniversary of 
the ceremony at the George IV gateway. Now 
the ceremonies took place at the tower bearing 
his name on the North front, and at the Round 
Tower, the stones being laid by the Dukes of 
Cumberland and Cambridge. His Majesty 
went into residence at the Castle in December, 
1828, when it was announced that Jeffry Wyat- 
ville was to receive a knighthood. He was also 
granted the use of Winchester Tower as a 
residence, the key being presented to him per- 


sonally by the King. His task had been no 
sinecure for, as seemed inevitable where George 
IV was concerned, financial troubles made their 
appearance at the outset, though for once it 
was due neither to any excessive extravagance 
on his own part nor to incompetence on the 
part of his architect. The fault lay in the un- 
sound condition of much of the fabric. On 
close investigation the Prince of Wales’s and 
Devil’s Towers were. found to be irreparably 
cracked. The painted ceilings of St. George’s 
Hall and Chapel were liable to collapse at any 
minute. Rain, seeping through faulty leadwork, 
had destroyed timbers in countless places which 
the architect could not examine when preparing 
his estimates, as the Court was in residence. 
A beam immediately over the bed used by 
George III proved, when exposed, to be 
entirely rotten and supported by a flimsy parti- 
tion. The original estimates covered only a 
fraction of the amount eventually required, and 
operations were frequently held up for lack of 
money to pay the tradesmen. Nor had the 
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Lower Ward so far received any attention, 
though it was obvious that the Military Knights’ 
houses were in need of repair, as well as the 
towers and much of the walling. In 1830 a 
Select Committee was appointed to make 
investigations. 

In his evidence Wyatville was able to pro- 
duce not only an impressive list of rebuilding, 
completed in spite of difficulties, but details of 
the less spectacular but very necessary work 
carried out on the water supply, fire hydrants, 
gas mains and a proper drainage system (the 
old cracked drains having emptied themselves 
into the Quadrangle and even, in one place, 
washed away part of the foundations). After 
accepting his explanations and further estimates 
the Committee expressed the view that they 
considered “‘ the complete repair of this ancient 
and Royal Residence to be an object of national 
concern for which it is essential that Parliament 
should adequately provide ; and entertaining a 
favourable opinion of the manner in which the 
work has been executed by Sir J. Wyatville 
they are strongly inclined to recommend that 
. . . It be completed under the same direction.” 

The last day of the Select Committee’s 
enquiry was June 22nd, 1830. But even while 
its Report was with the printer, George IV 
passed away, on June 26th, in the bedroom 
which Wyatville had created for him in Clarence 
Tower. Although he had had less than two 
years in which to enjoy his splendid new apart- 
ments, and work had not yet begun on the 
Gallery planned to contain his remarkable col- 
lection of Waterloo portraits, the greater part 
of his original intentions was fulfilled, and 
Wyatville, as he well knew, could be trusted to 
carry the designs to completion. 


An appreciation of architecture was not con- 
spicuous among the attributes of William IV. 
Nevertheless, he gave his blessing to such works 
as were in hand, and his name appears on the 
restored. ceiling of the rounded bay at the West 
end of Queen Elizabeth’s Gallery. He seems to 
have enjoyed the company of his architect, to 
whom he entrusted the delicate task of extract- 
ing from the Duke of Richmond the old figure 
head of the Centurion, Lord Anson’s famous 
vessel, which he wished to possess (the same 
fondness for nautical trophies also led him to 
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acquire the Victory’s foremast, near which 
Nelson had received his fatal wounds). Some- 
times the King would drive Wyatville through 
Windsor Park in his little phaeton, and 
frequently Sir Jeffry would be summoned to 
dine with His Majesty. On one occasion, when 
dinner was over, the King with Queen Adelaide 
and the gentlemen-in-attendance amused them- 
selves—as children still do—by writing their 
signatures and folding the paper to obtain 
weird “shapes.” The resulting sheet of dis- 
tinguished smudges was then presented by 
Queen Adelaide to Sir Jeffry, by whom it was 
carefully preserved. 

During the 1830’s Wyatville began to suffer 
from a serious chest complaint, and was much 
grieved by the death of his only son. In spite of 
these trials, he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
great work approaching completion. His por- 
trait by Sir Thomas Lawrence had been com- 
missioned for Windsor by George IV : now his 
delightful and irrepressible crony Sir Francis 
Chantry was at work on his bust. “‘ My good 
old friend,” wrote Chantry in 1835, “ Your 
funny face has enabled me to make the best— 
the very BEST Bust I ever made during the whole 
of my professional life—One sitting more and 
it is done. When will you come ?” The bust 
was duly finished, but remained in Chantry’s 
hands for some years. 

A small amount of work was still in hand at 
the accession of Queen Victoria, but only the 
riding stables, of which he had laid the founda- 
tion stone on his 73rd birthday, were unfinished 
at the time of Wyatville’s death on February 
1oth, 1840. He was buried behind the altar in 
St. George’s Chapel. 

To Sir Francis Chantry the Queen sent a 
command that Wyatville’s bust be brought to 
Windsor. “ It is a matter of peculiar gratifica- 
tion to me,” Chantry wrote to Sir Jeffry’s only 
surviving child, Mrs. Hambly Knapp, “ that 
through Her Majesty’s prompt respect for one 
whose value she had been taught to regard, I 
can now .. . place his marble bust in Windsor 
Castle, the scene of his glory. This most 
welcome task I shall hasten to accomplish and 
place it in a prominent situation in the Corridor 
where it will abide I doubt not while Windsor 
Castle lasts—a tribute of respect to his great 
talent.” 
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Prince Albert 
and the British Constitution 





Medallion of 
Queen Victoria 
and the Prince 

Consort, 1840 
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At first allowed by the British politicians “ only just as much 
space as he could stand upon,” Queen Victoria’s Consort, nevertheless, 
succeeded in setting the pattern for modern constitutional monarchy. 


L. LeMAY 


By G. H. 


N 1854, PRINCE ALBERT, then at the depth 
[« his public unpopularity, wrote to his 
mentor, Baron Stockmar : 


The [English] nation, slow of thought and un- 
educated, had never given itself the trouble, to 
consider what really is the position of the husband 
of a Queen Regnant. When I first came over 
here, I was met by this want of knowledge and 
unwillingness to give a thought to the position of 
this luckless personage. Peel cut down my 
income, Wellington refused me my rank, the 

Royal Family cried out against the foreign inter- 

loper, the Whigs in office were only inclined to 

concede to me just as much space as I could stand 
upon. 

Victoria became Queen in June, 1837 ; she 
and the Prince were married in February, 1840. 
There was no precedent for his situation. 
Philip II had been a sovereign in his own right ; 


William III and his wife had a joint parlia- 
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mentary title to the throne ; Anne had married 
Prince George of Denmark 18 years before her 
brother-in-law died, and by then her husband 
was known to be amiable and ineffective, 
engrossed in the simpler pleasures. But Albert, 
at his marriage, was young, vigorous, bearing 
the signs of an intensive (if superficial) educa- 
tion, thirsty for work, and with an imperative, 
if diffused, knowledge that he was a man with 
a mission. The constitutional status which the 
British Government gave him provided few 
outlets for his talents or his energy. ‘Unlike 
Prince George (who had been created Duke of 
Cumberland in 1689), he was not made a peer, 
lest he should meddle in politics. Under 
double pressure from the Conservatives and 
Radicals, Lord Melbourne’s Government 








reduced the allowance voted him by Parliament 
from {£50,000 to £30,000 a year. He was 
merely the Queen’s husband ; and he rapidly 
discovered that his wife had no intention of 
sharing with him the burdens of State. 

This situation did not endure. Within 
18 months, the Prince had become the Queen’s 
principal unofficial adviser. In strict law, he 
still had no standing; he did not become 
Prince Consort until 1857. In fact, as he wrote 
to Wellington in 1850, he had long been 


the natural head of [the Royal] family, super- 
intendent of [the Queen’s] household, manager 
of her private affairs, sole confidential adviser in 
politics, and only assistant in her communica- 
tions with the officers of the Government ; he is, 
besides, the husband of the Queen, the tutor of 
the royal children, the private secretary of the 
sovereign, and her permanent minister. 


No one, at the centre of affairs, under- 
estimated his influence. His latest biographer, 
Mr. Roger Fulford, states that “in fact the 
Prince enjoyed more political power and in- 
fluence than any English sovereign since 
Charles II.” This judgment mars a book that 
is otherwise full of information. The Prince 
has an important place in the history of the 
English monarchy ; but illustrations drawn 
from the seventeenth century throw very little 
light upon what that position really was. 
Here, as elsewhere, Disraeli’s chance 
remarks have passed into history : 
after the Prince’s death, Disraeli 
told Vitzhum, the Saxon Minis- 
ter in London, that, had 
Albert lived, “‘ he would have 
given us, while retaining all 
constitutional guarantees, the blessings of an 
absolute monarchy.” In fact, Prince Albert, 
whether he knew exactly what he was doing or 
not, laid the foundations of constitutional 
monarchy as it is known in Britain today. 

To understand Albert’s influence, one must 
glance at the constitutional position which his 
wife had inherited. “All trades must be 
learned,” King Leopold of the Belgians wrote 
to Victoria at her accession, “ and nowadays 
the trade of a constitutional Sovereign, to do it 
well, is a very difficult one.” It was the more 
difficult for the young Queen in that there was 
little in the conduct of her predecessors which 
might be a guide to her actions. The characters 
On a shooting party in the 1840's of her uncles, George IV and William IV, had 
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The Queen, the Prince and the Princess Royal, with 
dogs and game, after Sir E. Landseer 


laid up small reserves of dignity or affection on 
which the monarchy might draw ; both of 
them, by circumstance or choice, had been 
political partisans. Only a short time before, 
the Government had been, in a real sense, the 
King’s : and the right to choose and dismiss 
ministers at pleasure was one which Queen 
Victoria never formally abandoned. At her 
accession, Victoria, for a variety of reasons, 
became a Whig partisan. Her chilliness towards 
the Tories was so marked that Peel, summoned 
to form a ministry in 1839, felt it necessary to 
ask for the removal of certain Whig ladies of 
the Bedchamber, not because he feared the 
political repercussions of their conversation, 
but because he felt, with good reason, that he 
needed a demonstration of the royal confidence. 
This perfectly reasonable request was tactlessly 
phrased : it became entangled in the Queen’s 


mind with other demands being made on her 
to dismiss those of her entourage who had been 
responsible for the unjust accusations against 
the virtue of Lady Flora Hastings, and with 
chagrin at the smart of losing the services of 
Lord Melbourne. She refused Peel’s request ; 
he declined to form a ministry ; and the whole 
episode appeared as one more example of the 
Queen’s blind identification of herself with the 
Whig interest. In 1841, a general election in 
which the Queen came down heavily on the 
Whig side, resulted in a Tory majority, re- 
turned, as Lord Melbourne had warned, 
“ smack against ” the Crown. 

It was at this point that Albert entered 
politics. It was his confidential negotiations 
with Peel which helped to smooth over the 
question of the ladies of the Bedchamber ; 
thereafter, Peel encouraged him to take part in 
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The Prince verifies a reference 


discussions between the Queen and her 
principal minister. He brought to this task a 
high conscientiousness, a relentless logic, and a 
developed sense of business : Peel was once 
alarmed to find that the whole of what he had 
believed to be a private conversation had been 
summarized in a memorandum. 

It would have been impossible for the 


Court, at this time, to stand aside from day-to- 
day politics, even if it had been its duty to do so. 
As Sir Lewis Namier has shown, “ the Crown 
can stand above parties only so long as the 
King does not, and need not, choose the Prime 
Minister ; this means, so long as a clear-cut 
party system obviates, or precludes, his show- 
ing preferences in the appointments.” The 








crisis of the Reform Bill agitation of 1831-2 
had done something to draw a clear line be- 
tween parties, but that line had become blurred 
and hazy in the years that followed, especially 
after the splintering of parties in 1846, and the 
further dislocation of alignments after Sir 
Robert Peel’s death in 1850. During the 
recurrent ministerial crises of the 1850’s—the 
period of “ majorities collected God knows 
how, voting God knows why,” as Disraeli put 
it—the Court was repeatedly forced to search 
for a Prime Minister in a manner which recalls 
the labours of a President of the French 
Republic. The great achievement of the Prince 
was that he convinced the Queen that she 
should give her confidence to any minister sent 
to her with the authority of the House of 
Commons behind him ; that she should bury 
her personal dislikes and, in Stockmar’s phrase, 
show that the Crown would support “ frankly, 
honourably and with all its might, the Ministry 
of the time, whatever it be, so long as it com- 
mands a majority, and governs with integrity 
for the welfare and advancement of the 
country.” 

In short, the Crown would be impartial as 
to men, but claim its right to be consulted on 
measures. The Prince conceived that it was 
the Sovereign’s duty to watch over Govern- 
ment policy. In a memorandum which he 
wrote in 1860, to instruct the Princess Royal 
in the manner in which a constitutional 
monarch should behave, he stated his belief 
that : 

The Sovereign should give himself no trouble 

about details, but exercise a broad general super- 

vision, and see to the settlement of the principles 
on which action is to be based. This he can, nay, 
must do, where he.has responsible Ministers, who 
are under the necessity of obtaining his sanction 


to the system which they pursue and intend to 
uphold in Parliament. 


To this end, the Court demanded that it 
should be informed of the day-to-day delibera- 
tions of the Cabinet ; that it should give its 
approval to all the steps that the Government 
proposed to take ; and that it should have the 
right to require the dismissal of a Minister who 
deviated from the lines of policy previously 
laid down by the Ministry in consultation with 
the Court.- In 1850, at the height of the quarrel 
between the Court and Lord Palmerston, who 
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was steering an independent course as Foreign 
Secretary, the Queen and the Prince passed on 
to the Prime Minister the substance of a 
memorandum in which Stockmar had stated 
his views on the proper relationship between 
the Sovereign and her Minister : 


The least the Queen has a right to require of her 
Minister is : 

(1) That he will distinctly state what he purposes 
in a given case, in order that the Queen may 
know as distinctly to what she has to give her 
royal sanction. 

(2) Having given once her sanction to a measure, 
the Minister who, in the execution of such measure 
alters or modifies it arbitrarily, commits an act of 
dishonesty towards the Crown, which the Queen 
has an undoubted constitutional right to visit 
with the dismissal of that Minister. 


Both Russell and Palmerston accepted this 
statement. In 1854, Lord Derby gave the 
House of Lords his own views, as a former 
Prime Minister, on the relation in which the 
Queen stood to her Government. 


The people of this country are under a great 
mistake if they suppose that the Sovereign does 
not exercise a real, salutary and decided influence 
over the councils and Government of the country. 
The Sovereign is not the mere automaton, or 
puppet, of the Government of the day. She 
exercises a beneficial influence and control over 
the affairs of the State ; and it is the duty of the 
Minister for the time being, in submitting any 
proposition for the assent of Her Majesty, to give 
satisfactory reasons that such propositions are 
called for by public policy, and justified by the 
public interests. If the Sovereign is not satisfied 
with the advice tendered to her . . . the course of 
the Crown and of the Minister is equally open. 
The course of the Crown is to refuse to accept 
the advice of the Minister, and the inevitable 
consequence to the Minister would be the tender 
of his resignation. 


The Crown could, in practice, exercise this 
unquestioned right of dismissal only if it 
could find other Ministers equally competent 
to do its business in the House of Commons. 
Slowly, the development of parties, with desig- 
nated leaders, was transforming the right of 
choice into simple ratification. Neither the 
Queen nor the Prince ever quite understood 
what party implied. Each of them was prone 
to consider opposition to ministers as factious. 
The Queen rebuked Lord Derby, after his 
ministry had been defeated in 1852, for a speech 
in which he complained that he had beenthevic- 
tim of an unscrupulous combination: his words, 
she complained, would make the formation 

















of a new government more difficult. In 
1855, the Prince added his own disapproval of 
Conservative opposition. 


This country [he wrote to Lord Derby] was in a 
crisis of the greatest magnitude, and the Crown 
in the greatest difficulties, which could not be 
successfully overcome unless political parties 
would show a little more patriotism than hitherto. 


In particular, the Crown was never prepared 
to place the powerful weapon of dissolution 
into the hands of a minister for purely party 
ends. This, like the unfettered choice of 
minister, was for the sole consideration of the 
Crown, tempered by the necessities of the 
situation. 

"The Queen, under the Prince’s tutelage, 
never considered that the Crown should stand 
aloof from politics. 


I differ completely from that doctrine [the Prince 
told Lord John Russell]. I hold that the Sovereign 
has an immense moral responsibility upon his 
shoulders with regard to his Government, and 
the duty to watch and control it. 


But, he went on, it was impossible to exercise 
this supervision when the Crown had no free 
choice of Ministers, but was required to accept 
those sent up by the general acquiescence of 
the House of Commons. Therefore, he added, 
the Crown should take its share in “ the pre- 
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paratory arrangement of party organization,” 
so that it should only have presented to it 
those who had been “ recognized as eligible.” 

These claims amounted to little in practice : 
the Crown was always able to refuse to accept 
a minister of blemished character, with little 
parliamentary support behind him ; it was 
invariably compelled to acquiesce in a choice 
upon which the dominant ministry was deter- 
mined. On the whole, it did so with little 
friction, so long as Albert lived. His theory of 
the constitution was foreign in origin ; but it 
fitted, more or less, the political facts. What- 
ever his private views on Ministers may have 
been, he gave them his confidence—and pre- 
vailed on his wife to give them her confidence— 
so long as they retained a majority in the House 
of Commons. Sternly critical as to measures, 
the Court became impartial as to men. Before 
her marriage, the Queen had been a Whig 
partisan ; after Albert’s death, she became a 
Conservative devotee ; during his lifetime, she 
was severely impartial. Since then, the be- 
haviour of those middle years has become a 
pattern for English Sovereigns. It is the 
achievement of Prince Albert that he was one 
of the first to perceive the limitations of a 
constitutional monarch in an age of swiftly 
developing political change. 


Prince Albert 
with the Princess 
Royal, after 

Sir E. Landseer 
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From the Westminster Tournament Roll, College of Arms 


Pursuivants, Heralds and a King of Arms of Henry VIII, 1511 


Heralds and Monarchy 


Up to the reign of Ffames II, the College of Heralds, besides the part they played on 
state occasions, had the important duty of regulating the kingdom’s social structure. 


By ANTHONY R. WAGNER, RICHMOND HERALD 


George I, has been credited with a plan to 

do away by degrees with all the heralds’ 
offices save his own. But he “ found it imprac- 
ticable with the Ministry, who thought, that 
however inconsiderable the Heralds were at 
other times, they were necessary in publick 
Proceedings.” Thus it may, at least in part, 
be due to Sir Robert Walpole, then prime 
minister, that the English heralds owe their 
continued existence. If the practice of Heraldic 
Visitation, as it flourished in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, had not been allowed 


Je ANSTIS, GARTER KING OF ARMS under 





to lapse after 1688, the question would not 
have arisen. Through their Visitations, the 
heralds performed a difficult and important 
function, at the heart of the social system of the 
day. At intervals of about thirty years, more 
or less, the Crown would issue Commissions 
directing mayors, sheriffs and others to render 
all assistance to the King of Arms of the 
Province—Norroy in the North, Clarenceux 
in the South—in his forthcoming Visitation. 
This was made county by county. Lists of 
gentry, or reputed gentry, were compiled and 
sent by the King of Arms, or a herald or pur- 





Pursuivants and Heralds of George I at the installation of Knights of the Bath, 1725, 
from a drawing by Highmore in the possession of Lord Fairhaven 
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suivant acting for him, to the Bailiff of each 
Hundred with a warrant requiring him to 
summon those listed to attend the King of 
Arms or his deputy at a named time and place. 
When they did so, they were required to pro- 
duce evidence of their arms and pedigree to 
support their right to use the style of gentleman. 
If the proof was satisfactory, the arms and 
pedigree were entered in the Visitation book. 
Otherwise, a form of disclaimer of right to this 
style must be signed and would ultimately be 
proclaimed at the assizes and included in a list 
set up on the market cross in the shire town. 
Behind this procedure lay the sanction of 
summons to the Earl Marshal’s Court of 
Chivalry. 

This system had been improved and devel- 
oped over many years, and had a large share 
in providing the heralds both with occupation 
and a living. From informal medieval begin- 
nings it had been given shape by Henry VII 
and Henry VIII, in whose reigns the rise of 
new classes made the problems of social order 
acute. Hugh Vaughan, one of Henry VII’s 
Gentleman Ushers, wished to take part in a 
joust at Richmond in 1492, but “the noble 
men that strove that day would not suffer the 
said Hugh Vaughan to run that day nor to be 
one of their company, saying he was no gentle- 
man nobled to bear arms.” When, however, 
Vaughan produced a patent of arms lately 
issued to him by John Writhe, Garter King 
of Arms, the King directed that he be admitted 
to the joust, saying that a grant by his principal 
officer of arms was his own act and grant. 
Henry VIII, on the other hand, was much per- 
turbed at allegations that Writhe’s son and 
successor as Garter, Sir Thomas Wriothesley, 
had granted arms “ to bond men, to vile per- 
sons, not able to uphold the honour of nobless.” 
Out of the consequent uproar issued his Com- 
mission of 1530 to Clarenceux conferring much 
stronger powers for Visitation. On the basis of 
successive commissions of this kind, the 
system had grown and flourished. But after 
the Revolution, as the years passed, it gradually 

ame apparent that the Crown, or its advisers, 
were afraid that the continuance of Visitations 
would be unpopular and proposed to let them 
die. No single definite decision was needed. 
Matters only had to drift. The last Com- 
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mission had been issued in 1686 so that the 
next might not in any case have been expected 
before Queen Anne’s reign, or even later. The 
question was, indeed, for long an open one. 
So late as 1731 the Earl Marshal was prepared 
to ask for a fresh Commission. But as a Catho- 
lic he had to act through his Deputy, and the 
Deputy told Norroy that he knew a gentleman 
worth several thousand pounds a year that had 
no right to arms, and added, ““ What would he 
say to have his arms defaced ?” Norroy 
replied that “ he was sorry to hear there was a 
person of that fortune so mean as to usurp 
arms, for he was consequently no gentleman 
notwithstanding his fortune.” The Ministry, 
however, felt a tenderness for such “ proud 
upstarts ”—among whom they had perhaps to 
look for some political support—and no Visi- 
tation Commission was then or afterwards 
issued. 

About this point the heralds’ prosperity 
and reputation, which for some years had been 
declining, touched rock bottom, so that it is 
significant that even at this moment a group of 
unsentimental statesmen thought them “ neces- 
sary in publick proceedings,” “ however in- 
considerable . . . at other times.” It must also 
be remembered that at this period many, and 
perhaps most, of the sovereigns of Europe still 
maintained this link with their medieval past. 
The King of Spain, as successor to the Dukes 
of Burgundy, still employed a Toison d’Or 
King of Arms with heralds under him. The 
King of France still had Montjoye with a staff 
of heralds and the Emperor had five heralds 
under his high steward. Most of these kings 
of arms and heralds, however, had lost their 
former concern with coat armour and become 
purely ceremonial figures. In France so early 
as 1615 armorial jurisdiction was transferred 
from them to a newly created office of juge 
général d’armes de France, which became here- 
ditary in the d’Hozier family. The French 
heralds vanished at the Revolution, came back 
with the Bourbons, but disappeared finally in 
1830. Since that time most of the rest have 
vanished too, save in the United Kingdom. 
Indeed, Sweden seems now to be alone on the 
continent in maintaining a full-time herald. 

The conception that heralds, and what went 
with them, were a proper part of the trappings 
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William Bruges, first Garter King of Arms (1415-50), kneeling before St. George, 
from Bruges’ book of the arms of Knights of the Garter 
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Heralds of Elizabeth I in the 
Garter procession of 1576 


of monarchy belonged to a particular phase of 
the Middle Ages, that of the Hundred Years 
War and the splendours of the fifteenth- 
century Court of Burgundy. It was, in fact, a 
part of the dramatization of chivalry charac- 
teristic of that period. The heralds’ part in 
the previous, less self-conscious phase of 
chivalry, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
had been less prominent and less distinguished. 
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When they came to the fore, the secularization 
of ceremony had begun. The institution of the 
Order of the Garter in the 1340’s marked a 
significant moment in this development. The 
older religious orders of knighthood, the 
Templars and Hospitallers, had been inter- 
national and had imposed a half monastic dis- 
cipline on their members. But the Order of the 
Garter was purely English. The King of 
England was its Sovereign and its Founder 
Knights his friends. Their fraternity was by 
no means their whole life, and they took no 
vows of celibacy. By Edward’s first plan, 
indeed, his Order would have been dedicated 
not to St. George but to King Arthur, a revival 
of the Round Table—so deep were its roots in 
Romance. The Order of the Garter proved to 
be what Christendom had been waiting for. 
The ensuing century saw a wave of imitations, 
though some of them were shortlived. In 
France the Order of the Star, founded in 1351, 
was followed by the Order of the Gorse-pod, 
the Duke of Bourbon’s Order of Hope and the 
Duke of Brittany’s Orders of the Ermine and 
the Wheatear. The Count of Savoy had his 
Order of the Collar ; the King of Aragon his 
Order of the Jar ; but the most famous and dis- 
tinguished of all the progeny of the Garter was 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, founded by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, at Bruges, 
in 1430. This in turn had its crop of imitators 
among Sovereigns dazzled by the setting 
splendour of romantic chivalry which illumined 
the Court of Burgundy. 

The later Orders of Chivalry were instituted 
in a-world where chivalry in the medieval sense 
was as out of date as Don Quixote. The 
raison d’étre of our own Order of the Bath, for 
instance, founded in 1725 with a genuine 
medieval background, at the suggestion of 
John Anstis, Garter King of Arms, seems to 
have been to provide Walpole with a new means 
of political reward. A further innovation in 
this field was made by Napoleon, when in 1802, 
as First Consul, he instituted the Legion of 
Honour with four classes and 6,000 members. 
This Republican idea proved too useful for the 
monarchies not to copy, and in 1815 the Order 
of the Bath was enlarged and reorganized into 
three classes, 72 knights grand cross, 180 
knights commanders and an _ unspecified 














number of companions, each class with its own 
form of the insignia for ceremonial wear. The 
succeeding age has.found this blend of medieval 
and later ideas so attractive that every country 
in the world, on either side of the Iron Curtain, 
has now its Order or Orders. In deference to 
medievalism, most of the modern British orders 
have been provided with their own Kings of 
Arms—Bath King of Arms and the Kings of 
Arms of the Orders of St. Michael and St. 
George and the British Empire. These, how- 
ever, are purely ceremonial figures, not 
members of the College of Arms, without 
armorial duties and concerned only with the 
functions of their own orders. 

Meantime, the English heralds in ordinary 
rose from their nadir under George II, partly 
by their own efforts to adapt themselves to 
their situation and partly as a result of the 
social changes, the new prosperity and the 
influence of the romantic movement under 
George III. The medievalism of Sir Walter 
Scott and the Gothic Revival reinforced the 
permanent human interest in pedigree and the 
badges of family and social status. The 
genealogical recreations of Bishop Percy, 
William Beckford and Sir Egerton Brydges 
hold a characteristic middle place between 
purely literary and purely historical antiquar- 
ianism, which they link. An unexpected pro- 
duct of the impact of medievalism upon pros- 
perity was the crop of petitions for termination 
of abeyance in baronies, which culminated in 
the early years of Queen Victoria. Even today 
these traditional elements continue to combine 
in unexpected new patterns. After the Irish 
Free State had been set up in 1922 it was agreed 
between the British and the Free State govern- 
ments that the office of Ulster King of Arms 
should continue to operate in Dublin under 
the British Crown for the lifetime of the then 
incumbent, Sir Nevile Wilkinson. But in 
1943, after his death, a fresh arrangement was 
made by which the office of Ulster was trans- 
ferred (with copies of the Dublin records) to 
the London College of Arms, while the original 
records remained in Dublin Castle. The 
former Ulster’s Office there was renamed the 
Genealogical Office and placed under the 
charge of a Genealogical Officer who con- 
tinued (in friendly rivalry with Ulster King of 
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A pursuivant of Charles II by Sir Peter Lely 


Arms in London) to record Irish pedigrees 
and arms. But before long this Genealogical 
Officer blossomed forth by appointment of the 
Eire Government as Chief Herald of Ireland. 
When Eire became a republic in 1949 there 
were some who criticized the maintenance of a 
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King of Arms, wearing a tabard of the arms of the Duke of Britanny, and holding the banners 


of the four judges of a tournament. 


herald as incompatible with a republican con- 
stitution, forgetting perhaps that Cromwell 
maintained a full establishment of Kings of 
Arms, heralds and pursuivants and that heralds 
of cities were not unknown in the middle ages. 
But the odd thing about the Irish herald is 
that so far as is known he has armorial and 
genealogical but no ceremonial duties. 
Heralds, it is thus clear, can exist without 
monarchy, and monarchy, most certainly, can 


From the Livre des Tournois (c. 1460) of René of Anjou 


exist without heralds. Yet we cannot deny the 
close historical link between the two. In fact, 
what heralds stand for, in their ceremonial 
and their armorial aspect alike, is a derivative 
of medieval chivalry, itself a part of the hier- 
archical world concept of medieval Christen- 
dom in which the monarchy we know is deeply 
rooted. They are institutions therefore which 
match so well that each seems to ask, if not 
absolutely to need, the complement of the other. 
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THE GROWTH OF A SOCIAL HABIT 


By STEPHEN COLEMAN 


Girl, is not the best known, nor indeed 

the most hilarious, of Jacobean comedies. 
But the title page of its first edition in 1611 has 
a certain interest for students of the social 
period—particularly for any student who may 
be concerned with the history of the tobacco- 
trade. There stands Mary Frith, otherwise 
** Moll Cutpurse, ” “ a bold virago, stout and 
tall,’ dressed in a man’s doublet and breeches 
and puffing at a clay pipe. Mary Frith was the 
scandal of her sex, courtesan, pickpocket, 
highway-robber and receiver of stolen goods ; 
and the pipe she carries completed the drama- 
tist’s picture of intrepid infamy. Middleton 
died in 1627; and during his lifetime the 
smoking habit was only gradually becoming 
acclimatized. James I had made it a subject of 
royal reproof, thundering against this nauseous 
new mode in tones of pedantic indignation ; 
and, somewhat earlier, when the great Christo- 
pher Marlowe was arraigned before the Privy 
Council, tobacco-addiction was listed among 
the poet’s vices. Marlowe, of course, belonged 
to Raleigh’s circle, suspected by their con- 
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temporaries both of loose-living and of free- 
thinking ; and James, who signed Raleigh’s 
death-warrant, certainly implied that he was 
the “father” of the practice he so heartily 
condemned. This may or may not have been 
true. But there is no doubt that he hoped to 
popularize it, and that, for many years after 
Raleigh’s death, smoking for pleasure was still 
a badge of moral non-conformity. Elizabethan 
smoking-parties were widely considered rather 
less innocent than a tavern drinking-party ; 
and in public places pipes were produced 
behind the curtains of a special enclosure. 
The date at which tobacco was originally 
brought to England has been a matter of much 
research, and recent scholarship has tended to 
place its introduction ever earlier in the six- 
teenth century. Among English voyagers to 
North America, the chronicler of Sir John 
Hawkins’s expedition of 1564, John Sparke, 
seems to have been the first to comment on the 
smoking habits of the Indians. Sparke thought 
that the Indians of Florida took tobacco as a 
substitute for food, and in that swampy region, 
where native agriculture was very ill developed, 
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Spanish voyagers are confronted with an Indian smoking scene. From a print of 1621 


they may well have done so—for many smokers 
of today, who have attempted to give up 
tobacco, will confirm that one of the first effects 
of abstinence is an increased appetite. ‘“ The 
Floridians,” Sparke wrote, “ when they travel, 
have a kind of herb dried, who, with a cane and 
an earthen cup in the end, with fire and the 
dried herbs put together, do suck through the 
cane and the smoke thereof, which smoke satis- 
fieth their hunger, and therewith they live four 
or five days without meat or drink.” Hawkins’s 
men are not recorded as having been tempted 
to imitate the Indians ; some twenty years later, 
however, the colonists despatched to Virginia 
by Raleigh took to smoking as a solace and 
relaxation in the hard, pioneering conditions 
that confronted them. An account of their 
experiences was later published by Raleigh’s 
former tutor, Thomas Harriot, a mathematician 
to whom we owe some of the formulae of 
modern algebra, and who was official geographer 
to the expedition. “‘ We ourselves,” Harriot 
wrote in his Brief and True Report of the New 
Found Land of Virginia of 1588, “ tried their 
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way of inhaling the smoke, both during our 
stay in Virginia and after our return, and have 
had many rare and wonderful proofs of the 
beneficial effects of this plant. ...” Tobacco, 
Harriot explained, opened the pores and 
passages, purged the body of excessive humours, 
and preserved it from many infections common 
in England, but unknown in America. Much 
was to be written in the succeeding years about 
the medicinal properties of tobacco; in 
London, during the late Elizabethan and 
Jacobean age, it was generally obtainable from 
apothecaries’ shops, where special rooms were 
often set aside for its consumption, and 
smokers were expected to exhale the preserva- 
tive smoke through their nostrils, so that the 
widest circulation was given to it within the 
head. Doctors, then as now, were sharply 
divided about the merits and demerits of 
tobacco ; while some sided loyally with King 
James, others heartily recommended it as a 
disinfectant and prophylactic. The plagues of 
the seventeenth century created a special 
demand ; during the Great Plague of 1665 the 
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scholars of Eton were encouraged to inure 
themselves by smoking a pipe every morning, 
and Pepys records buying some “ roll-tobacco 
to smell to and chaw” in order to ease the 
apprehensions he felt on seeing the plague- 
crossed houses of Drury Lane. 

From earliest times, however, pleasure has 
always been the principal reason for smoking 
tobacco, as the Spaniards, who were the first 
Europeans to discover it, were soon made 
aware. The accounts of Columbus’s first 
voyage, in 1492, speak of the natives of Cuba 
inducing an agreeable state of semi-coma by 
the use of “ smoking reeds,” and it was not 
long before the Spaniards also were sampling 
them. When they reached Mexico, early in 
the sixteenth century, the Spaniards found 
smoking widespread among the Aztecs ; it had 
there acquired a ritualistic significance, as 
among the other Indian tribes of North America, 
who were later, though all too rarely, to smoke 
“ the pipe of peace ” with white men. Cortez’s 
men observed that, after his public banquets, 
the last Emperor of Mexico used to puff ata 
leisurely ceremonial pipe, leaning back in his 
leathern chair of state, while dancers and 
tumblers performed before him. His tobacco 
was specially ground in his presence in a rose- 
wood mill, which added a delicate fragrance 
to the smoke. While Montezuma’s propitiatory 
smoke was rising in vain before the eyes of the 
Conquistadores, smoking was already becoming 
firmly established in Spain and Portugal. As 
early as 1523, Diego Columbus, the son of the 
discoverer, had left a legacy in his will to a 
tobacco merchant in Lisbon. If there were 
merchants then specializing in tobacco, an 
appreciable trade must obviously have been in 
existence, and since there was much traffic in 
cloth and wine and other goods between Lisbon 
and the English ports—and particularly Bristol, 
which was later, and appropriately, to become 
the headquarters of the firm of Wills—it is 
hard to believe that some quantities of tobacco 
did not reach England many decades before 
our own travellers brought it back from 
Virginia. 

The most remarkable feature of the early 
history of tobacco is the speed with which the 
habit of smoking spread throughout the world; 
evidently it supplied the popular want of a 
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soothing distraction that was becoming in- 
creasingly felt as the complex problems of the 
modern living began to take shape after the 
Renaissance, the Reformation and the Age of 
Discovery. To illustrate the appeal of smoking, 
sometimes in the most unlikely places, a few 
examples only need be cited. In the sixteenth 
century, for instance, a succession of Popes 
issued ordinances against the taking of tobacco 
in Church, and, in especial, against the practice 
among priests of smoking and snuffing im- 
mediately before the eucharist. Not long after- 
wards, many of the Electoral Princes of Ger- 
many, taking an unprecedented interest in the 
health of their subjects, were ineffectually 
fulminating against the stupor and indolence 
that they alleged overcame “those who 
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A Maya priest smoking : carving from the temple 
at Malenque, Mexico 














Popularity of cigar smoking in London. 


smoked their brains away.” Farther to the 
East, the first Romanov Grand Duke of Mus- 
covy tried by ukase to prevent his dominions 
from being contaminated by this foreign habit. 
And the Grand Turk himself, the bloodthirsty 
Murad IV, soon decided that the use of 
tobacco went with dangerous thoughts, and 
many a citizen of Constantinople, newly 
accustomed to smoke a pipe with his inter- 
minable cups of coffee, came to a mangled and 
miserable end at the hands of the Sultan’s 
guards. Meanwhile, through the voyages of 
Spanish, Portuguese and Dutch sailors, 
tobacco had been carried round Cape Horn and 
the Cape of Good Hope to India, Java, the 
Philippines and Japan. It is curious to think 
that hardly fifty years had gone by since the 
discovery of tobacco before Portuguese sailors 
were introducing it as a Western habit to the 
island empire of “ Xipangu,” that had hitherto 
been known to Europe only through the 
second-hand accounts of Marco Polo. 

The rapid distribution of tobacco geo- 
graphically was only matched by its ever more 
intensive consumption. In England, one of the 
earliest acts of King James was to impose a 
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From an engraving in the collection of ¥. Feinhals, Cologne 


swingeing duty on imported tobacco ; under 
Queen Elizabeth the rate had been 2d. a pound; 
in 1604 the King increased it, by no less than 
4,000 per cent, to 6s. rod. a pound. The 
growing plantations of Virginia were for a 
while hit hard by this and by other restrictive 
measures, but the Englishman’s determination 
to smoke was apparently little affected by the 
laws that his rulers thought good for him. In 
1614, Barnaby Rich, in a satirical pamphlet 
entitled The Honesty of the Age, calculated, 
perhaps optimistically, that London already 
boasted seven thousand shops where tobacco 
was sold. It would be “ an ill-customed shop,” 
he reckoned, “ that taketh not five shillings a 
day, but let us make our account but after two 
shillings and sixpence a day...” That would 
amount to £319,375 a year, “all spent in 
smoke.” The demand represented by this 
large sum of money was able to find its supplies 
because, in his arrangements for controlling 
the trade, the King had overlooked that his 
import duties did not apply to Spanish pro- 
ducts ; also, that thanks to Raleigh, and other 
pioneer cultivators, tobacco had by now been 
thoroughly naturalized in southern England 
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and parts of Ireland. The anomaly about 
Spanish tobacco was put right in 1619, and at 
approximately the same time the Government 
launched a campaign, that was to be stringently 
pursued by its successors throughout the cen- 
tury, to prohibit tobacco-growing in Britain. 
At one stage in the seventeenth century there 
were aS many as 6,000 plantations, mainly in 
south-western England, and there are records 
from Charles I’s reign of troops of soldiers 
being ordered to charge across the tobacco 
fields, trampling down the crops for the sake of 
law and revenue. Two motives prompted this 
policy of suppressing home-cultivation : one 
was to protect the monopoly of the Virginia 
growers and their English merchants, who 
enjoyed a considerable political influence ; and 
the other to safeguard the sums earned for the 
Treasury from duties on imports and from the 
granting of tobacco licences, for it was beyond 
the capacity of an administration in those days 
to collect excise on a large and scattered home- 
grown production. In result, between 1619 and 
1630, Virginian exports rose from 20,000 pounds 
to 1,300,000 pounds a year, a large proportion 
being consumed in England, where King 
James’s heavy duties had meanwhile been 
substantially lowered. Soon the English were 
smoking a million pounds of tobacco a year ; 
by the reign of Queen Anne it was 12 million 
pounds a year, or, roughly, 2 pounds per head 
of population, a figure not surpassed until the 
beginning of the present century. 
Pipe-smoking in these years was the rule in 
England—at least until the early eighteenth 
century—and the kind of pipe commonly used 
was a short, shallow clay, later to be known as a 
“cutty” ; for the long-stemmed “ church- 
warden” came in from Holland only in the 
reign of William III. The seventeenth-century 
philosophers, inquisitive of all things, sampled 
tobacco and were agreed upon the pleasures of 
pipe-smoking : “ it hath the power to lighten 
the body and shake off uneasiness,” Bacon 
considered ; it was “a rare and singular 
virtue,” wrote Hobbes, who customarily filled 
and laid out a dozen pipes before beginning a 
day’s work at his desk ; and Locke, with a 
moralist’s perception of its habit-forming 
qualities, observed that “ bread or tobacco may 
be neglected, but reason at first recommends 
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them, trial and custom makes them pleasant.” 
But though philosophers might smoke in their 
studies, squires in the libraries of their manor- 
houses and humbler men in the rooms set apart 
in taverns, smoking at large and in public was 
still considered most disrespectful, and a sign 
of low breeding. The worst insult that the 
Parliamentary guards could devise for Charles 
I, at the time of his trial, was to puff smoke 
in front of his nostrils as he passed between 
them, and strew his path with broken pipe- 
stems. No doubt, the powerful, and often 
coarse, aromas of early tobaccos were respon- 
sible for this distaste among the fastidious, but 
gentlemen of breeding were not long to remain 
proof against the pleasures of micotiana tabacum, 
made palatable in another form. Their require- 
ments were met by the first great innovation 
in the history of tobacco-habits : the intro- 
duction of snuff at the court of Charles II. 
Snuff, of course, had for long been the form 
of tobacco most acceptable to courtiers and 
men of the world in continental Europe. In 
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spite of the daunting disapproval of Cardinal 
Richelieu and of Louis XIV, snuff-taking at 
the French court had become as much an art 
as making an engaging leg, plying a rapier in 
defence of one’s honour and conveying, with 
the utmost blandness, a verbal insult. A cen- 
tury earlier, Jean Nicot, French Ambassador to 
Portugal, who was an inveterate searcher into 
botanical novelties, had been credited with 
introducing the use of snuff to that connoisseur 
of potions, Queen Catherine de Medici, and for 
a time tobacco was honorifically known in 
France as l’herbe médicée. Jean Nicot has 


given his name to the tobacco plant, which is 
immortality enough, but it is doubtful whether 
he brought to France more than a sample of 
seeds, and a receipt for a pharmaceutical 
concoction made from its leaves. Certain it is, 


however, that England took to snuff through 
the close, and often clandestine, connections 
between the Whitehall of Charles II and the 
Versailles of the Roi Soleil. In cleanliness and 
convenience, snuff had many advantages over 
the previous forms of tobacco known to our 
seventeenth-century ancestors, and it is not 
surprising that people who cared deeply for 
the elegancies of life should have preferred 
taking snuff to having themselves and their 
clothes smell strongly of primitive pipe- 
tobacco. The enthusiastic adoption of snuff- 
taking by men of fashion is admirably described 
by Macaulay in his great History ; of the coffee 
houses of St. James’s, after the Glorious 
Revolution of 1689, he writes : “ The atmo- 
sphere was like that of a perfumer’s shop. 
Tobacco in any other form than that of richly 
scented snuff was held in abomination. If any 
clown, ignorant of the usages of the house, 
called for a pipe, the sneers of the whole 
assembly and the short answers of the waiters 
soon convinced him that he had better go 
somewhere else. Nor, indeed, would he have 
had far to go. For, in general, the coffee rooms 
reeked with tobacco like a guard room, and 
strangers sometimes expressed their surprise 
that so many people should leave their own 
firesides to sit in the midst of eternal fog and 
stench.” Pipe-smoking, however, was by no 
means at once eclipsed, for about this time Sir 
Roger de Coverley was presented in the pages 
of the Spectator as regularly calling at a 
tobacconist’s on his way to Westminster Abbey 
to buy a roll of Virginia, ten inches long, three 
inches thick, and sweetened with treacle, from 
which he cut off a slice for a pipeful whenever 
the exigencies of conversation at his club 
required. Even towards the end of the century, 
when Dr. Johnson roundly declared that 
““ smoking has gone out,” going on to add that 
“to be sure, it is a shocking thing, blowing 
smoke out of our mouths into other people’s 
mouths, eyes and noses, and having the same 
thing done to us,” he can have been referring 
only to what was known as polite society. For, as 
in most matters of social history, the innovations 
in tobacco have been adopted in the higher 
spheres of London, Bath and other fashionable 
places, while in cottages, workshops and country 
manor-houses the old habits have prevailed. 
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As it had been with snuff, so it was to be 
with cigars. In Spain and Portugal and their 
colonies, the cigar, which literally means a roll 
of tobacco, had for long been widely smoked ; 
but in England, except to a few sea-captains, it 
was almost unknown until after the Napoleonic 
wars. Many of Wellington’s young officers 
had by then acquired a taste for Havanas 
during their service in the Peninsular war. The 
duties on the importation of cigars into England, 
however, were still extremely high and it was 
not until these were reduced, some ten years 
after Waterloo, that cigar-smoking became the 
accomplishment of Byronic young men, and 
of the villains of many an early nineteenth- 
century novel. Byron himself, and Trelawny, 
had both smoked cigars—Trelawny on horse- 
back, as he cantered with Byron and Leigh 
Hunt through the Italian countryside ; but a 
cigar was a form of sensuous enjoyment only 
to be indulged in at the right time and the 
appropriate place. For example, it could be 
enjoyed after dinner and on a balcony: 

“* Gad, what a fine night, and how bright 
the moon is !’ George said, with a puff of his 
cigar, which went soaring up skywards. 

“* How delicious they smell in the open air ! 
I adore them. Who'd think the moon was two 
hundred and thirty-six thousand eight hundred 
and forty-seven miles off ?’ Becky added, 
gazing at that orb with a smile.” 

But there were places and occasions to 
which the use of tobacco was utterly in- 
appropriate ; and a subsequent chapter of 
Vanity Fair describes how James Crawley, 
visiting his rich aunt, Miss Crawley, makes the 
unforgivable mistake of smoking in his bed- 
room. Next morning he is handed a note: 
“* Dear Sir,’ it said, ‘ Miss Crawley has passed 
an exceedingly disturbed night, owing to the 
shocking manner in which the house has been 
polluted by tobacco. Miss Crawley bids me 
say she regrets that she is too unwell to see 
you before you go, and above all that she ever 
induced you to remove from the alehouse, 
where she is sure you will be much more 
comfortable during the rest of your stay at 
Brighton.’ ” Queen Victoria, we know, shared 
Miss Crawley’s prejudices ; and a bishop staying 
at Balmoral was once reduced to lying on his 
bedroom carpet and smoking up the chimney. 
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Moll Frith. 


From the “ Roaring Girl” by 
Thomas Middleton 


It took one way to popularize the cigar: 
another launched the cigarette. From the 
Crimean campaign young officers brought home 
the Eastern habit of cigarette-smoking, and 
thereafter it rapidly gained ground, though at 
first only among the wealthier and more 
fashionable classes. Thus, in Under Two Flags, 
published in 1867, while Ouida’s guardsman, 
the Hon. Bertie Cecil, reclines on “ the softest 
ef sofas ” puffing clouds of fragrant smoke “ out 
of a great meerschaumbowl,” he provides 
cigarettes for the friends who are privileged to 
attend his parties. Here is Ouida’s vision of a 
smoking room : “ A spacious easy chamber . . . 
lined with the laziest of divans, seen just now 
through a fog of smoke, and tenanted by nearly 
a score of men in every imaginable loose velvet 
costume. . . . Some were puffing away in calm 














meditative comfort . . . others were talking 
hard and fast, and throwgh the air heavily 
weighted with the varieties of tobacco, from 
tiny cigarettes to giant cheroots, from rough 
bowls full of cavendish to sybaritic rose-water 
hookahs, a Babel of sentences rose together. . . .” 

Cigarettes, too, later in the century, are 
naturally smoked by the dandies and wicked 
noblemen of Oscar Wilde’s plays and novels. 
They are also mentioned in his poems—for 
example, in The Harlot’s House where, as the 
spectral dancers spin round the ballroom 
floor— 


** Sometimes a horrible marionette 
Came out, and smoked its cigarette 
Upon the steps. like a live thing.” 


The poet himself, of course, was a cigarette- 
smoker ; and at the first night of The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, besides instructing the 
hero, when in mourning for his imaginary 
friend Bunbury, to produce a cigarette with a 
black tip, he responded to the applause of the 
audience by walking on to the stage with a 
cigarette between his fingers—a piece of light- 
hearted effrontery that occasioned considerable 
public surprise. Meanwhile the habit had 
begun to penetrate very different social levels. 
Admirers of Grossmith’s Diary of a Nobody 
(published in 1892) will recollect that, whereas 
Mr. Pooter prefers a pipe, and Gowing and 
Farmerson are addicted to strong cigars, Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray Posh, whose daughter, 
“Lillie Girl,’ has become betrothed to the 
Pooters’ son, Lupin, follow the newer and 





more exotic fashion. “They all smoked 
cigarettes after dinner, including Miss Posh, 
who startled Carrie by saying : ‘Don’t you 
smoke, dear ?’ I answered for Carrie, and 
said : ‘ Mrs. Charles Pooter is not arrived at 
it yet,’ whereupon Miss Posh gave one of her 
piercing laughs again.” 

The final stage in the popularization of the 
cigarette seems to have occurred during the 
first World War. “ Woodbine Willie ” was a 
legendary consoler: and Bairnsfather’s privates 
are inseparable from their crumpled fag-ends. 
By the 1920’s smoking was a mass habit, 
practised almost as much by women as by men, 
the ubiquitous Virginia cigarette of today 
replacing the more aromatic Turkish and 
Egyptian varieties smoked by our grandfathers. 
Only the chronic shortage of dollars in the years 
that followed the Second World War, and the 
determination of successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to exact huge sums from the 
smoker, have in some degree bated the ever- 
increasing appetite of the Englishmen for 
tobacco. Today, the Treasury derives from 
smokers the largest contribution to its revenues 
after income tax, the duty per pound having 
been increased from 3s. 8d. in 1913 to its 
present level of 58s. 2d. Nevertheless, annual 
consumption has steadily climbed from about 
2 Ibs. per head at the beginning of this century 
to 4lbs. per head in 1952, and of the 
230,000,000 Ibs., in round figures, that have 
been smoked in each post-war year, no less 


than five-sixths have been in the fragile form } 


of cigarettes. 


Taking Snuff. 
From “Tobacco, 
by F. S. Fairholt, 
1876 
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Picture Post Library 


RHODES and SIR J. CARRINGTON on their way to England to attend investigations into the Jameson Raid 


Next month the centenary of the-great Empire-builder’s birth 
will be celebrated in Salisbury, Rhodesia 


By J. H. 


stretched a vast savannah land, sometimes 

fertile, sometimes desert, but more fre- 
quently betwixt and between. From the north 
waves of nomadic pastoral tribes of Bantus had 
pushed steadily south, driving out the more 
primitive peoples into the inhospitable desert 
fringes. From the south the Boers, a restless, 


Be THE BELT of African tropical forest 
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wandering race, had pushed north. Inevitably 
the two migrations clashed savagely and 
bitterly ; but the rifles of the Boers brought 
them victory. The defeated tribes either stayed 
on in subjection or quitted to find new lands 
free from the whites, whom they had learned 
to hate. In their conquered country the Boers 
set up great homesteads and lived out their 














simple, rough and pious lives in the wide open 
veldt. They were a hard race, believing that 
they were chosen by God to be masters, a faith 
which they sustained with the gun and the 
whip. They were not gregarious; many 
preferred the isolation of the great plains with 
the nearest neighbour miles away. A proud, 
bigoted, tough, primitive people, yet possessing 
great courage and a sense of destiny. 

After the Treaty of Vienna, Cape Town had 
passed into British hands and the early decades 
of the nineteenth century witnessed a steady 
immigration of English-speaking people into 
South Africa. They were much resented by 
the Boers. Indeed, for many Boers the situation 
was so intolerable that they trekked over the 
veldt to escape into the Transvaal where they 
had set up their own Free State. From the 
beginning, the Bantus, the Boers and the 
British lived in a harsh disharmony. The 
disorders of the frontier regions constantly 
forced the British government to extend the 
area of its sovereignty: every extension 
increased the suspicion of the Boers that the 
British intended their destruction. The natives 
saw what they considered their own land 
gobbled up by each new wave of white settlers, 
Boer or British ; clashes were frequent, wars 
not uncommon, yet intense and continuous 
strife was prevented by the very vastness of 
the country. Black or white could move off 
into the great empty lands and brood revenge. 

In 1867 a Boer farmer of Griqualand West 
noticed a bright pebble with which his child 
was playing. It proved to be a diamond. The 
next year he managed to get a larger one from 
a witch-doctor. It is now the Star of South 
Africa, ranking as one of the world’s finest 
diamonds. News of his discovery spread ; 
miners, speculators, the pioneers and the riff- 
raff drifted in ; diggings were rich and began to 
yield diamonds. As life became more feverish 
and violent, the British government decided 
that it must take control of Griqualand West. 
The claims of both the Boer republics, the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal, were 
brushed aside and the flag hoisted. No one 
knew how many diamonds lay beneath the arid 
veldt. The British government was moved 
more by the need to check the turbulence of 
the unruly mining town than by a desire for 
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wealth. A canvas town, called Kimberley, 
sprang up at the diggings, which were brought 
under a closer control and more orderly 
exploitation. 

In 1871 Cecil Rhodes reached Kimberley in 
search of a fortune. He was the sickly son of 
the vicar of Bishop’s Stortford who had been 
sent to Africa for his health. He had farmed 
cotton and tobacco with his brother in Natal. 
For most of the time he had been left, young 
as he was, in sole charge of the farm, for his 
brother, Herbert, was a restless character who 
could not settle. News of the diamond diggings 
had quickly drawn Herbert to Kimberley 
where he had bought four holdings. 

Fortunes were easy to make for the diamonds 
were plentiful and easy to find. But most of 
the diggers were feckless men, readily satisfied 
with what they earned, quickly tired, easily 
frightened by difficulties. And difficulties soon 
appeared. The soft sandy soil was rapidly 
exhausted, but beneath it there was shelf of 
hard shale (the reef), and below that blue clay 
which was rumoured to be lacking diamonds. 
Furthermore, the deeper the diggings, the 
greater the problems ; roads fell in, water 
flooded the mines ; litigation devoured earnings 
already much reduced by the diamond glut. 
It was easier to take a profit and quit. Many 
drifted away, and those who stayed were forced 
to combine not only to overcome the difficulties 
of mining but also to protect their own interests. 

Rhodes stayed. He had a mania for posses- 
sion. He also believed, when others doubted, 
that there would be diamonds in plenty below 
the reef. And he held a trump card for he owned 
the one pump at Kimberley. The price which 
he had paid for it was wildly extravagant, and 
it nearly ruined him. Yet like so many of his 
risks, it was brilliantly judged, for his pump 
became a tax on other diggers. They paid his 
price for having their water-logged- mines 
emptied. Rhodes saved and bought, bought 
and saved. He lived frugally, for he knew 
that his one constant necessity was ready cash 
in order to buy at once any holding which came 
on the market. The only luxury which he 
permitted himself in his early years was an 
education at Oriel College, Oxford. 

It began in the nature of an insurance 
policy. He had failed to take certain risks, 
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Map by S. Perrin 


South Africa at the time of the Boer War 


thereby losing thousands, because he lacked 
the safety-net of a profession. At least so he 
told himself, but there was undoubtedly a 
deeper yearning to find a meaning to life. No 
sooner was he at Oxford than his studies were 
broken by the threat of consumption, which 
forced him back to Kimberley for two years 
in order to recover his health. Yet he returned 
to Oxford. And when his business compelled 
him to interrupt his course yet again, he still 
persevered, and finally took his pass degree. 
By that time, his wealth was so huge that a 
safety-net of a profession was quite unnecessary. 
Philosophy was to be his magic, his religion, 
his key to the unknown. He struggled to 


master Aristotle, although it was quite beyond 
him ; for somewhere there was an answer 
which would give meaning to the violent long- 
ings of his powerful spirit. He needed purpose. 
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Wealth, ownership, power over fellow men— 
these were delectable but insufficient. His 
struggles with philosophy were barren, but it 
was at Oxford that his will achieved coherence 
and direction. And strangely enough through 
Ruskin. 


“ This is what England must do, or perish : 
she must found colonies as fast and as far as 
she is able, formed of her most energetic and 
worthiest men ; seizing every piece of fruitful 
waste ground she can set her foot on, and then 
teaching these her colonists that their chief 
virtue is to be fidelity to their country, and that 
their first aim is to be to advance the power of 
England by land and sea.” 


It became Rhodes’s profound conviction that 
the British were a destined people. At twenty- 
four he sat down and drew up his first will ; 
he dedicated his not inconsiderable fortune to 
a secret society which was to bring the whole 
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RHODES as a boy, with his first rifle 


civilized world under British rule, and, inciden- 
tally, recover the United States for the Crown. 
By a mysterious process, Oxford had crystal- 
lized his limitless, megalomaniac phantasies. 
His own mania for possession had become the 
driving force of political ambition. Men of 
great wealth have often dreamt childlike 
dreams, fancied themselves, like Rhodes, as cast 
in the mould of a Roman Emperor. Politicians 
have at times lifted their eyes from the im- 
mediate and seen the vision of a world created 
to their desire. Mostly such dreams are harm- 
less. They become a known folly or remain a 
secret, cherished only by the holder. Usually 
they belong to men who lack the ruthless will 
and obstinacy of heart essential for builders of 
empire. And the times are rarely propitious, 
though more frequently so than is desirable 
for the safety of mankind. With Rhodes the 
time and the places were peculiarly propitious. 
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Africa offered the chance of colossal wealth, 
Its vast empty lands were peopled by primitive 
black tribes or scattered Boer farmers, slender 
obstacles to a man of ruthless ambition. 
Throughout Rhodes’s Oxford career his 
fortune had continued to grow, to some extent 
because of the care of his partner Rudd, but 
also due to his own unceasing vigilance. But 
he was not the only man to have grasped the 
desirability of acquiring a monopoly of 
diamond production. A young East End jew, 
Barney Barnato, starting with a few boxes of 
cigars, had built a fortune commensurate with 
Rhodes’s. They fought a bitter ruthless war, 
driving up the price of shares and driving down 
the price of diamonds in an attempt to ruin 
each other. But Rhodes’s ideas were brighter 
and quicker. He regimented native miners, 
insisting that they should live in strictly con- 
trolled compounds. A disaster for the trades- 
men of Kimberley, but Rhodes was saved the 
loss of three-quarters of a million a year in 
diamond thefts, a handy sum in his fight with 
Barnato. Rhodes, too, compelled loyalty ; 
Barnato did not. Rhodes’s friends kept their 
shares, Barnato’s secretly traded with Rhodes. 
In the end Barnato was cornered and he was 
forced to amalgamate. But Rhodes was not 
finished with Barnato, he wanted his own 
conditions for the Trust Company which was 
to dominate the diamond fields ; the most 
remarkable was that the profits of the Trust 
Company might be used for political purposes. 


Barnato hedged, and remained resistant to | 


Rhodes’s cajolery. But Barnato’s spirit had 
already been undermined. Rhodes had blandly 
offered to make Barnato a gentleman by 


securing his entrance to the Kimberley club ff 
which had hitherto refused him membership. 


To this exquisite privilege had been added a 
seat in the Cape Parliament. In the end 
Barnato succumbed, moved as much by the 
force of Rhodes’s extraordinary personality as 
by his blandishments. 
became a vast monopoly whose major profits 
were controlled by Rhodes to direct more or 
less as he wished. 

And there was gold in Africa as well as 
diamonds. Rhodes had been an early speculator 
in the newly discovered goldfields which lay 
in the Rand of the Transvaal. The same 
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mixture of boldness and shrewd calculation 
led him from success to success until he became 
one of the greatest magnates in the goldfields. 
For years in the nineties he was drawing 
between £300,000 to £400,000 p.a. from these 
interests. As with the profits from diamonds, 
so with the profits from gold ; Rhodes insisted 
that they could be used for political purpose. 
Rhodes’s achievement was a rare one. His 
fortune was of the same order as that of the 
great multi-millionaires of nineteenth-century 
America: it may even have exceeded theirs. 
But Rhodes’s was made much more quickly 
than Rockefeller’s or Carnegie’s and his mono- 
poly was more absolute. It is doubtful whether 
any other man in the history of the world has 
made so much money before his fortieth birth- 
day. Such success fortified his megalomaniac 
tendencies which were further strengthened by 
the adulation of his intimates. He lived like 
an Emperor. He bought a mountain for his 
garden. Interested in Gibbon’s footnotes, he 
started to have his authorities translated, 
printed and illustrated for his own sole use. 
Whatever he commanded was done. Yet he 
was a lonely and unhappy man. His brooding 
face with its strange heavy lidded eyes bespeaks 
an unquiet heart. The pleasures of great 
wealth were carelessly and casually indulged 
but they never absorbed him. They brought 
him no ease, and they failed singularly to dull 
his aching ambition. He wanted to mould 
the destiny of South Africa in such a way that 
Englishmen would become aware of their 
dedicated future, which was to rule the world. 
The discovery of diamonds and gold created 
difficult social and economic problems for 
South Africa. The unskilled labour was black. 
Mining communities led to the disintegration 
of tribal life and to the growth of an ever- 
increasing black proletariat. And these workers 
lived either in terrible squalor or in the closely 
guarded compounds with their severe regi- 
mentation. It was not long before they acquired 
leaders and sympathizers who gave a political 
twist to their sense of injustice. Furthermore, 
the prosperity of the gold and diamond fields 
depended on transport, but an efficient system 
was difficult to achieve without the close co- 
operation of the independent Boer republics 
who distrusted and feared the industrial 


developments within their own territories. 
They were a magnet to aliens whose attitude to 
life was in violent contrast to the simple pastoral 
ideals of the Boers. Again such riches could 
not fail to raise the cupidity of other nations. 
There were still great empty regions of South 
Africa free from the control of any European 
power. England’s enemies found in the 
anxieties and jealousies of the Boer republics 
a rich field for diplomatic intrigue ; so that 
the destiny of South Africa became linked with 
Europe’s. Each of these problems deeply 
concerned Rhodes for they were interwoven 
with the sources of his wealth. He or his 
associates would have been driven into politics, 
no matter how distasteful they might have 
found them. But, of course, Rhodes had every 
intention of being a statesman. Indeed, the 
making of his wealth had gone hand in hand 
with his political career. 

Rhodes, aged twenty-seven, entered the 
Cape Parliament in April 1881, representing 
Berkley West, the constituency of the diamond 
fields. At the same time he bought a share in 
the Cape Argus to make certain that his speeches 
were fully reported. He naturally assumed the 
leadership of the mining interests, and he 
organized the representatives of the diamond 
fields to. oppose the government because of its 
failure to build the railway to Kimberley ; 
an attack which helped to bring about the fall 
of the ministry. He was appointed to a com- 
mission to investigate the conditions of Basuto- 
land; he disagreed with his colleagues and 
presented a minority report. His verdict was 
accepted by the Assembly. His mark on 
politics was quickly made. He sought out 
influential men and tirelessly put forward his 
doctrine of expansion to the north. But he 
adjusted it to reality. 

He would have nothing to do with schemes 
for independence. South Africa was too poor, 
too weak to stand alone ; expansion could 
only be achieved with the co-operation of the 
home government. And too, Rhodes thought, 
with the co-operation of the Dutch at the 
Cape. There were too few white men in the 
colony and far too many black to permit a 
fratricidal strife to divide them. But he was a 
realist enough to know that little help and 
much hindrance could be expected from the 














Boer republics. Also his idea of the réle of the 
home government was at this time not much 
to the liking of the Colonial Office. South 
Africa was to absorb and rule the new terri- 
tories ; the home government was there to 
provide defence, or as Rhodes phrased it, “‘ the 
government of South Africa by the people of 
South Africa with the Imperial flag for defence.” 
His main concern was with the narrow strip 
of fertile territory which ran between the 
Kalahari Desert and the Transvaal. This 
territory was the best land of the Bechuana 
tribes, a restless people made more restless 
by the steady increase of white settlers in their 
country. Already two semi-independent Boer 
republics had been established. Also the 
Germans had taken over two great territories 
of South West Africa (Damaraland and Nama- 
qualand), thereby creating the grave danger of 
a common frontier with the Transvaal. 
Rhodes considered this situation imperilled 
the main route to the interior which ran 
through Bechuanaland. If blocked by the 
Germans or by Boer republics, all hope of 
South African expansion to the north would 
have to be abandoned. In the end the door 
to the interior was kept open; southern 
Bechuanaland was declared a Crown colony, 
the rest a protectorate ; but the solution had 
been a bitter lesson for Rhodes. The Imperial 
government had handled the situation ineptly. 
The Boers had been insulted, and this affected 
the Cape Dutch whose goodwill Rhodes knew 
to be essential for South Africa’s success. 
Rhodes himself had been accused of being a 
warmonger and more or less driven from 
Bechuanaland. He felt the Bechuanaland 
decision was a personal humiliation, but his 
interest in the north was not diminished. He 
resolved rather to take matters more firmly into 
his own hands ; to lead and let governments 
follow. Beyond Bechuanaland lay the rich fertile 
lands of the war-thirsty tribes of the Mata- 
bele and Mashona, stretching to the Zambesi ; 
a territory which Rhodes longed to possess, 
not only for its reputed wealth in minerals 
but also in order to fulfil his dream of a British 
Africa. But time was short, for the Boers of 
the Transvaal were already negotiating with 
Lo Bengula, the Matabele warrior king, a 
treaty of friendship which included mining 
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rights. Rhodes, breaking in on the High 
Commissioner’s Christmas party in 1887, 
persuaded him to send a mission to Lo Bengula, 
The Boers’ diplomacy was scotched, Lo 
Bengula won over to Great Britain. A more 
prolonged effort was required to extort the 
concession of full mining rights from the 
reluctant chief whose warriors were highly 
suspicious of the swarm of white adventurers 
that circled about his kraal at Bu!awayo. 
More spectacular was Rhodes’s triumph in 
obtaining from the British government, in 
spite of much opposition, and great misgivings 
in Whitehall, a royal charter for a company 
which was to extend the railway and telegraph 
northwards towards the Zambesi ; encourage 
emigration and colonization ; promote trade 
and commerce ; develop minerals and other 
concessions under one powerful organization 
so as to avoid conflicts between competing 
interests. This was tantamount to delegating 
to Rhodes and his partners the right to create 
and govern a new colony. At least this was 
Rhodes’s interpretation, and his intention. He 
assembled a tough band of pioneers, organized 
them on military lines, and waited for the in- 
evitable clash with Lo Bengula, and waited not 
without a certain impatience, for, as he said, 
“so long as the Matabele do not molest my 
people, I cannot declare war against them and 
deprive them of their country, but as soon as 
they interfere with our rights I shall end their 
game.” Lo Bengula was a shrewd man, but 
with an all too limited idea of the vast issues 


involved in the little pieces of paper which he f 


solemnly sealed with his great elephant seal. 
He sensed the power of the white invaders of 
his country and dreaded a clash with them. But 
his savage warriors were organized for war ; 
they lived for little else—and they could not 
be restrained. The clash came ; Rhodes won 
and Rhodesia was born. 

It had been handled in Rhodes’s own way 
and it was easier for him to do so, for when the 
pioneers had set out for Rhodesia he had 
become Prime Minister of the Cape. Every 
doubt and hesitation felt by the High Com- 
missioner for the decisive acts in the north 
were quickly smoothed away by Rhodes. 
Success achieves its own morality, and by 1895 
Rhodes had added a country nearly half the 
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RHODES when Premier of Cape Colony 


size of Western Europe to the Empire. Both 
in London and the Cape there were few who 
could view him without idolatry. 

As Prime Minister of the Cape, Rhodes 
displayed great shrewdness in winning and 
keeping the support of the Dutch party. This 
was in some ways due to the care with which he 
attended to their special interests, but his 
attitude to the native problem, also, was close 
to theirs and this drew them together. He 
believed in firm paternalism. The natives were 
to work so that through work they might attain 
civilization. It would be time enough to talk 


of their enfranchisement when they achieved 
civilized status. These principles were unexcep- 
tionable to Hofmeyer and his Boer colleagues. 
Their natural suspicion of Rhodes was some- 
what allayed, and they supported his Rhodesian 
ventures. 

Unfortunately in Rhodes himself the 
insidious corruptions of power were at work. 
The seizure of the Matabele lands had been 
carried through impatiently, for Rhodes was 
finding any check to his will provocative and 
irksome. His impatience may also have been 
strengthened by his growing knowledge of the 
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weakness of his own body. Always sickly, the 
immense strain of his career was telling on his 
heart. These two factors—the stimulus of his 
overwhelming success and the consciousness 
that his time might be short—go towards 
explaining the tragedy of his closing years. 

The trouble was the Transvaal. The inrush 
of settlers, once gold had been discovered, had 
disturbed the Boers, but the wealth which the 
settlers brought was not easily rejected by a 
poor nation. Fearing that their power and 
their traditional attitude to life might be 
swamped, the Boers had steadily refused to 
enfranchise these Uitlanders as they called the 
foreign settlers. To Rhodes, who was one of 
the largest gold proprietors on the Rand, it 
was an intolerable situation. But it was made 
worse by Kruger’s casual methods. He gave 
monopolies in coal and dynamite which forced 
up their price and acted as a further tax on 
the goldfields. His tariff policy and his 
obstinacy about railways added further 
grievances. And Kruger was a man of mono- 
lithic obstinacy. His mind was made up. He 
and his people would rule, and rule in their 
own way. The Uitlanders must rest content 
with the wealth which they had won. He was 
the greatest obstacle to Rhodes’s dream of a 
united South Africa stretching from the Cape 
to the Great Lakes. But Rhodes could brook 
obstacles no longer. Early in 1895 he took a 
grave decision. The grievances of the Uit- 
landers were to be used as an excuse for a 
revolution in the Transvaal which would be 
supported by the “police” of Rhodes’s 
Chartered Company massed for the purpose 
on the Transvaal border. The intolerable 
wrongs of their fellow countrymen were to be 
set right by violence. Certainly the Uitlanders 
had a strong case, but Rhodes’s methods cannot 
be condoned. The guilt, however, does not 
belong to Rhodes alone, for the evidence that 
the Colonial Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, 
also knew of the conspiracy is very strong. 
Such a plot was utter folly. Its ramifications 
were so extensive that the Boers were quickly 
aware of their danger. As it turned out the 
revolution and Jameson’s raid were complete 
fiascos, but fiascos of sinister portent. 

The guilt was never placed squarely on 
Rhodes even though he had to resign the 
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Premiership and quit the Board of his Chartered 
Company. Everything possible was done to 
obscure the evidence against him, and in this 
the Colonial Office was not slow to help. 
Kruger, thoroughly alarmed, read too much 
into the sympathy offered him by Germany, and 
prepared for the war which he felt to be in- 
evitable. Chamberlain realized that a war with 


the Boers would justify the past. Yet wars are } 


never made by individuals ; neither Rhodes nor 
Kruger nor Chamberlain was ultimately res- 
ponsible for the Boer war when it came. Like 
the Bantus before them, the Boers were being 
crushed by an unmanageable historical process. 
In the Rand there was wealth and power, 
linked with the fortunes of the great industrial 
nations of the Atlantic ocean, and this was alien 
to the simple agrarian society of the Boers. But 
the ruthless disregard of the law of nations, the 
brutal use of force, these cannot be ignored, 
nor can Rhodes escape responsibility. And 
worse, the whole concept of empire was 
degraded by the Boer War. Progressive and 
liberal opinion, revolted by the grosser forms 
of imperialism, became too scornful of the 
imperial ideal at a time when a liberal attitude 
to the problems of empire was sorely needed. 
Indeed all the repercussions of this war were 
disastrous. The Kaiser interpreted the frequent 
defeats of the British army to an inherent 
incapacity to fight and our ultimate success 
to naval supremacy which allowed reinforce- 
ments to be landed unchecked ; an inter- 
pretation which led him to regard the British 
army as irrelevant and to concentrate on 
immediate increase in his fleet, both factors 
of ill-omen. 

Before the war was over, Rhodes was dead. 
He was taken up and buried in his granite 
grave, high on the Matoppo Hills in the 
country which bears his name. In his short 
life Rhodes had done more than any single 
man to mould the destiny of South Africa. 
His methods were not always honourable ; 
his ends may be questioned. Since his day 
the conflicts which he helped to create have 
become more bitter. The tragedy of Rhodes 
lay within his own nature. His wealth and 
power gave him an incomparable opportunity, 
but his vision was too limited, too naive, too 
crude ; responsibility rotted in his hands. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
DUAL POLICIES 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, 1917-1923, VOL. 3. By 

E. H. Carr. 614 pp. (Macmillan & Co. 36s.) 

“* Soviet Russia and the World ” is the subtitle of 
the third volume of Mr. Carr’s great work. It com- 
pletes the first instalment of his study of Soviet Russia, 
which covers the troubled years of the Revolution, 
civil war and intervention. It ends with the departure 
of Lenin from the political scene, when the position 
was relatively stabilized and Russia on the way to 
regaining her status as a World Power. We know, from 
the first two volumes, the unrivalled scholarship that 
the author brings to his subject, and there is therefore 
no need to dwell upon the outstanding wealth of 
material that again confronts us here. 

The importance of the work lies in the analysis of 
the various, and sometimes conflicting, tendencies 
that dominated the foreign policies of the Soviet 
Government in these critical years. For a long time 
the Bolshevist state was an outcast. Not only refused 
recognition by the rest of the world, it was torn by 
civil war inside and attacked from outside by the 
allied powers as soon as the defeated Germans were 
forced to retreat within their new frontiers. The 
Soviet Government built all its hopes upon an 
immediate world revolution, but, at a very early stage 
in its existence, it was compelled to fall back upon a 
national policy in order to secure its own survival and, 
indeed, the existence of Russia as a political entity. 
Thus, the encouragement of world revolution had to 
be combined with the pursuit of national security, 
with the result that, as early as 1918, the left inter- 
nationalists began to accuse Lenin of renouncing the 
party policy of attack on imperialism. Mr. Carr’s 
great merit lies in putting this dual policy in the fore- 
ground, so that the reader may see for himself the 
effects that it had upon the eventual development of 
Soviet attitudes. The main fact is that this dual 
policy had to be launched at once after the victory of 
the Revolution. Lenin was never in doubt that the 
defence of Soviet power in Russia was as important 
as the furthering of world revolution, and the first 
consideration naturally gained in emphasis when the 
chances of a world revolution began to fade. It was 
in the dark days of Brest Litovsk that the Soviets first 
invoked a “ patriotic socialist war of liberation,” 
being fully conscious of the resonance which the 
words “‘ war of liberation ” would find in all Russian 
hearts. Up to the end of 1918 the Soviets saw Ger- 
many as the main enemy, but even then the thesis of 
a peaceful co-existence was tentatively put forward by 
Chicherin, who was “‘ deeply committed to the policy 
of balancing against one another the two groups of 
hostile powers.” 

The allied interventions stimulated Russian 
patriotism, but on the other hand, they compelled the 
Soviet Government to look again to world revolu- 
tion, though even then Lenin did not bank on its 
breaking out “ within a definite short period.” The 
Allies sought to isolate Soviet Russia, which at one 
period of the civil war held only the area of the old 
Grand Duchy of Moscow. But the civil war col- 
lapsed, and intervention had then to be abandoned. 
Russia is a dangerous land to intervene in, observed 
Lloyd George, and Chicherin came out with a further 
broad statement in favour of peaceful co-existence. 
This did not mean, however, that the Soviets had 
given up the idea of a world revolution. Their interests 
were merely shifted from West to East as “‘ Russia, 
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EVOLUTION 
IN ACTION 


‘The reader is carried on irresistibly by 
the dual fascination of watching the vast 
and intractable mass of evidence most 
skilfully marshalled . . . and of wonder- 
ing what one of the most acute and 
erudite minds of the age is going to 
make of it. . . . Every scientist ought to 
read this book.’ 

PROFESSOR R. J. PUMPHREY 


‘One cannot but be impressed with the 
brave hopefulness of this book.’ 
PROFESSOR J. Z. YOUNG 


‘Dr. Huxley is a master of lucid exposi- 
tion; and as an ignorant layman I am 
fascinated alike by the generalisations 
and by the details with which he 
illuminates his subject.’ 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


‘Altogether fascinating as exposition; 
and as controversy it makes one think.’ 


STEPHEN SPENDER 
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in the 17th Century 


Enlivened by touching and amusing 
quotations from diaries and letters of 
the period, this is a vivid and fascinat- 
ing picture of responsibilities to make 
a modern housewife blench, and of 
satisfactions and rewards which we can 
only envy. 


248 pp. 21s. 
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The Trial of 
Oliver Plunkett 


By Alice Curtayne 16/- net 
| Plunkett was the last person to be executed 
in connection with the Popish Plot, and the 
records of his trial form one of the most 
interesting and curious documents in 
| English legal history. Miss Curtayne’s book 
is based upon those records, but she fills in 
every detail needed to complete the story : 
the history of each witness in turn, Shaftes- 
bury’s manipulation of the mob,the relations 
between court and Parliament, and among 
England, Ireland and France ; the whole 
supported by contemporary documents 
wherever these exist. To anyone with the 
smallest historical interest this is an enthral- 
ling study. 
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India, China, etc., constitute a gigantic majosity of 
the population of the world.” When we remember 
that these words of Lenin were written in 1921, 
another link with the future is brought into the open, 
So far as the West was concerned, the world revolu- 
tion became “ once more the dream of the future ”; 
the idea of socialism in one country as “ an island in 
the capitalist world ” began to take shape and, with 
it, the necessity of coming to terms with the capitalist 
states. It was, of course, imperative to utilize the 
contradictions and the oppositions among the 
imperialists, Lenin said, attacking the Versailles 
treaty and warning Germany against allowing itself 
to be enslaved by American capital. Nevertheless, a 
modus vivendi with the capitalist countries was 
essential if the world revolution should fail to come, 
and Radek went so far as to say in January 1920 that 
he was convinced that Communism could only be 
saved through good relations with capitalist states. 
This did not mean that the Soviets would stop 
attempting to play one capitalist country off against 
the others, as was shown at Rapallo, but the emphasis 
on world revolution became less and less pronounced. 

One result was that non-Russian Communists 
began to get anxious; they perceived a contradiction 
between the immediate national interests of Russia 
and those.of the Comintern, and a Dutch Communist 
even accused Russia of putting a brake on the revolu- 


tionary process. Indeed, the word Revolution was no § 


more on the agenda, as Radek declared at the fourth 
congress of the Comintern in December 1922. Russia 
remained the sole country of socialism and the duty 
of Communists all over the world was to help her. 
Mr. Carr explains this by saying that the Narkomindel 
was in the ascendant, at the expense of the Comintern. 
He gives us a very detailed and highly instructive 
study of the development of Russian foreign relations 
with Germany, Great Britain, France and the U.S.A. 
He also devotes illuminating chapters to the history 
of the Comintern and to Soviet policies in the Near 
and Far East. His book shows that most, if not all, 
the problems that face us today in respect of Soviet 
Russia have been in gestation from the first days of 
the State’s existence. A. J. HALPERN. 


EUROPE IN ADOLESCENCE 


THE EUROPEAN MIND 1680-1715. A Study of 
Contrast and Change. By Paul Hazard, trans- 
lated by J. Lewis May, 454 pp. (Hollis & Carter. 
355.) 

M. Hazard was at his best exploring the foot- 
hills of seventeenth-century thought. He never 
really conquered its peaks ; and his generalizations 
about the whole mountain-range are, frankly, some- 
times banal (“‘ One day, the French people, almost 
to a man, were thinking like Bossuet. The day after, 
they were thinking like Voltaire.””) The intellectual 
giants of the period stalk across his pages, but they 
remain shadowy figures. There are two exceptions. 
Bossuet does come superbly to life, majestic and 
tragic, the fixed contours of his thought providing 
a measure of the audacity of the moderns. And 
by tracing Leibnitz’ protracted and disappointing 
negotiations for the reunion of the Churches, 
M. Hazard gives us a glimpse of the man in action. 
But when he tries to sketch the whole thought 
of men like Spinoza, Locke, and Newton (said to 
have “cut no indifferent figure as a Member of 
Parliament” !) the result is impressionitic and 
imprecise. The truth is that M. Hazard was no 
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historian of ideas; but his deficiencies in that 
capacity were something of an advantage to him in 
his capacity as an historian of a cultural milieu, 
since it means that he shows us the great thinkers 
as their contemporaries saw them, rather than 
as a twentieth-century student of ideas understands 
them. For instance, Hobbes never said that men 
are sinful, but only that men are egocentric and 
passionate, like powerful, grown children. But his 
contemporaries took him as having said that men are 
sinful and M. Hazard repeats this mistake. But if one 
wants to know what it felt like to belong to the 
intelligentsia of seventeenth-century Europe, this 
mistake is actually helpful. 

In this book the stage is stolen by the near-great, 
by that human dynamo Pierre Bayle, and the delicate 
Fontenelle who lived to be a hundred, and Fénélon 
burnt up by love of God. If the metaphysics of the 
period elude him, Hazard gives a vivid account of 
the way it seized on travellers’ descriptions of 
foreign places and customs and, as if these were not 
strange enough, on imaginary (and occasionally 
pornographic) descriptions of delectable Utopias ; 
of the vogue of the wise Egyptian and the Chinese 
sage ; of the contempt expressed for the works of 
moralizing, scissors-and-paste historians (an attitude 
which grew into a wholesale contempt for the past) ; 
of the impact of philological and chronological 
criticism of the Bible ; of the controversies which 
raged round comets and miracles; and of the 
growing impatience with the lazy cowardice of 
accepting beliefs on authority. His quotations are 
always superb. One of the most revealing is : “‘ By 
obeying reason we depend on no one but ourselves 
and so, in a sense, we, too, become as gods.” Then 
there are the comic characters—the Parisian lady 
who turned down an eligible suitor because he 
could not square the circle, and a character invented 
by Rousseau to portray the typical deist, an English- 
man named “ Milord Edouard Bomston.” 

Hazard was also excellent in describing the cultural 
consequences of political and institutional changes. 
The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (like Nazi 
anti-Semitism) caused an influx of talent into coun- 
tries with established centres of learning and a 
tolerant religious policy, with the result that Locke, 
Toland, Shaftesbury and Newton found willing 
translators to spread their influence abroad, a process 
which was also encouraged when men like Bayle 
and Le Clerc (who had edited Erasmus and Grotius) 
established cosmopolitan journals of international 
repute. 

M. Hazard firmly underlines one consequence of 
the triumph of rationalism—a dull period of neo- 
classicism in the arts, a period of imitations, formulae 
and pontificating critics. Emnui led to a search for 
something more satisfying. Reason had challenged 
and defeated authority. Now instinct challenged 
reason. Towards the end of his book, Hazard depicts 
the restless spirit of romanticism beginning to break 
through the formalities of civilized life and art. 
Genius becomes “‘ divine rage” ; the Noble Savage 
appears ; rational theology is condemned by men 
and women who have discovered a religion of tears 
and love. 

The translator has produced a very readable 
version, but he sometimes over-reaches himself in 
his attempt to reproduce the breezy informality 
of M. Hazard’s style. 


J. W. N. WATKINS. 
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account which carries the reader right l 
into the sick room and the talk of the 
dying Napoleon, showing his familiar | 
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== Three Important Books 


FLAGS of the WORLD 


Edited by H. GRESHAM CARR, F.R.G.S. With 30 
plates comprising 300 illustrations in full colour, 12 in 
monochrome and over 200 line drawings. 42s. net 
This new edition has been revised and brought up-to-date, 
and the chapter on the flags of the United States of 
America now includes a list showing how the number 
of stars in the Stars and Stripes was increased, and 
when each successive design was brought into use—as far 


as is known, the only list of its kind. Published May 


Nuttall’s 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Edited and Revised by LAWRENCE H. DAWSON. 
Deluxe edition, rexine, gilt, with stained edges, round 
corners and thumb index. 21s. net. Cloth edition, 16s. net 





This edition contains many thousands of new words 
called into existence by modern Literature, Science, Art, 
Sport and War, and includes an article on the pronuncia- 
tion of foreign words under the direction of Daniel 
Jones, M.A., D.Phil., Professor of Phonetics at University 


College, London. The 
DERBYSHIRE DALES | 


By NORMAN PRICE. With 16 plates in colour and 
8 in monochrome by FREDERICK J. KNOWLES, 
and numerous line drawings. 35s. net 
The author’s love and knowledge of Derbyshire are 
apparent in this book in which he describes many beauty 
spots and stately homes, and in which he includes local 
legends, folkiore and historical facts gathered during his 
explorations in the county. Published May 


From any Bookseller 
WARNE, 1 Bedford Court, W.C.2. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, OBSERVER OR PROPHET ? 

I read with interest in your April number that 
there was a time in Russia, after the visit of the 
Marquis de Custine, “ when the ice melted.” I am 
anxious to know how far the views of the Marquis 
may be depended on even for the condition of Russia 
during the short time that he spent there. 

My confidence in his work was first undermined 
by “ The Quarterly Review ” of March 1844 which, 
if one believe the authorities cited, shows the com- 
plete inaccuracy of many of his statements. The 
steamship Nicholas I which, as Custine relates, had 
been on fire, belonged, not to Russia, but to the 
Liibeck Steamboat Company ; the unappreciated 
French hero of the fire proved to be a well-rewarded 
Russian from Copenhagen, and the dismissed Russian 
captain, a Liibecker, replaced, not by a Dutchman but 
by another Liibecker. Custine’s eloquence in des- 
cribing the sufferings of Princess Troubetzkoi in 
sharing her husband’s exile, “100 leagues from 
human habitation,” seems less impressive when one 
learns that she was actually living within nine miles 
of Irkutsk in a neighbourhood which he said “‘ would 
be to her a paradise.” 

The hardships of soldiers, clad in the same uni- 
form all the year round, harrowed the Marquis but 
the Rev. R. Lister Venables, who spent about a year 
in visiting his wife’s relations in Russia, wrote from 
Tamboff on January 16th, 1837-8 : ‘* The sentinels 

. in addition to their greatcoats, are provided with 
large sheepskin pelisses or wrappers, which cover 
them completely. They have also warm gloves and 
goloshes lined with fur.” A representative of The 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the Rev. R. 
Pinkerton, in his observations,on Russia published 
in 1833 included translations of typical Russian 
sermons but Custine informs us that there were no 
sermons. The Quarterly Review suggests that there 
were in fact no pulpits, as sermons were preached 
from the front of the altar. 

Mr. Thomas Raikes, who corresponded with 
Wellington, in his Visit to St. Petersburg 1829-18 30, 
shows perhaps some of the marks of a “ fellow- 
traveller.” But he noted the absence of beggars and 
pertinently asked the English reader if his boasted 
liberty would “‘ procure him a dinner ”’ or “ clothe 
his family ” ? Naturally his views are not Custine’s. 

A glance at these accounts has led me to wonder 
if Custine may be more reliable as a prophet than as 
an observer of 1839. 

Yours, etc., 
L. WARING, 
Southport. 
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and University Lecturer in Politics. 


J. H. PLUMB, PH.D. Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in 
History. Author of England in the 18th Century, etc. 


DOROTHY STROUD. Assistant Curator of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum. Author of Capability Brown, 1950, 
and Henry Holland, 1950. 


ANTHONY R. WAGNER. Richmond Herald and Registrar 
of the College of Arms. Secretary of the Order of the 
Garter. Author of Historic Heraldry of Britain ; 
Heralds and Heraldry in the Middle Ages ; Heraldry 
in England, etc. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


PRINCE ALBERT AND THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 
by G. H. Le May. Sir Theodore Martin : Life of the 
Prince Consort ; Letters of Queen Victoria (First 
Series); K. Jagow (ed.): Letters of the Prince 
Consort, 1831-61 ; F. Hardie : The Political Influence 
of Queen Victoria ; R. Fulford : The Prince Consort ; 
Lytton Strachey : Queen. Victoria ; W. E. Gladstone: 
Gleaning of Past Years, vol. 1. 


CECIL RHODES, by J. H. Plumb. E. A. Walker : 
The Great Trek and A History of South Africa ; De 
Kiewiet : The Imperial Factor in South Africa; A 
History of South Africa; Basil Williams: Cecil 
Rhodes ; Sarah Gertrude Millin: Cecil Rhodes ; 
William Plomer : Cecil Rhodes ; W. T. Stead : The 
Last Will and Testament of Cecil Rhodes; J. L. 
Garvin : Joseph Chamberlain; J. van der Poel: 
The Jameson Raid ; Olive Schreiner : The Story of a 
South African Farm. 


WINDSOR RESTORED, by Dorothy Stroud. Edited 
by Henry Ashton : Jilustrations of Windsor Castle, 
1841 ; Michael Gandy and Benjamin Baud : Archi- 
tectural Illustrations of Windsor Castle, 1842 ; Sir 
W. H. St. John Hope : Windsor Castle, an Archi- 
tectural History, 2 vols., 1913 ; Sir Owen Morshead, 


K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C.: Windsor Castle, 1951. 








There are so many occasions when one realises 
how difficult it is to be well-informed on all 
the financial problems which arise in these 


complicated days. 


—— 


That is why our organisation includes a num- 
ber of departments which are each expert in 
one or other of these matters—departments 
which deal with Foreign Exchange, which 
understand the complexities of Wills and 
Trusts, which will not get lost in the labyrinths 
of Income Tax and so on. Customers may, in 
consequence, bring to us any matter of this 
kind, in the confident expectation that they 
will receive efficient attention and sound 


advice. 


WESTMINSTER B 


ANK LIMITED 




















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
coliections and gold. 1952 Cat. of English Coins, 
7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


BOOKS on Ancient, Medieval and Modern History, 

Fine Arts, Literature, etc. English, American, 

European and Oriental Books. If you wish to sell or 

buy, please write to W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Petty 
ury, Cambridge. Telephone : 58351. 


REGULAR LISTS of Fine Secondhand Books on request. 
Lamberth, 256, Durnsford Road, S.W.19. 


WANTED—Davies, R. T.—‘‘ Documents illustrating 
the History of Medieval England, 1066-1500” 
published Methuen. Any number of copies. Box 102, 
History Today, 72, Coleman St. E.C.2. 


HISTORY YESTERDAY—Old, Rare, Out-of-Print Books 
on many subjects. List free. Please state interests. 
G. Walford, 186, Upper Street, London, N.1. 


DR. CHARLES SELTMAN’S The Twelve Olympians. 
“Excellent short introduction to the gods and 
goddesses of Ancient Greece by a scholar with 
the felicitous knack of bringing the classical past 
to life.’—Peter Quennell in Daily Mail. With 12 
photogravure plates. Specially written for PAN 
Books, 2s. 6d. From all booksellers. Details from 
8, Headfort Place, London, S.W.1. 
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Historical Sources VIII 


THE BORTHWICK INSTITUTE 
OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
YORK 


By Laurence Dopson 


The Borthwick Institute of Historical Research at 
York, which was opened by the Princess Royal in 
April, is a remarkable foundation. It makes available 
for research the archives of the Province and Arch- 
diocese of York, and, in addition, uses the records as 
a means of instructing student archivists. The 
history forms of schools in the city are among those 
who benefit, and, at an advanced level, there is the 
York Summer School in Archives and Historical 
Research. St. Anthony’s Hall, a medieval guildhall, 
has been converted into a record house, with library 
and lecture room. The Pilgrim Trust has made a 
grant, and the Institute has been partly endowed 
from the estate of the late Mr. William Borthwick. 
The Director of the Institute is the Rev. Dr. J. S. 
Purvis. 

The archives at the Borthwick Institute range in 
date from 1217 to approximately 1850. The work 
already done on this immense and largely unexplored 
accumulation proves its value, not only in ecclesias- 
tical history, but for all aspects of administrative, 
social and economic history. The Registers of the 
Archbishops of York begin with the two rolls of 
Walter de Gray. The earliest volume of the Visitation 
material contains an unusually important account of 
the examination of about 65 schoolmasters in 1563 
and 1564. Dr. Purvis has stated that a study of the 
Cause Papers recording proceedings and evidence 
before tne Consistory, Exchequer and Audience 
courts “ will almost certainly modify some views 
previously accepted and published . . . especially on 
the history of the Reformation period and of the life 
of the church down to the middle of the XVIII 
Century.” The humblest student now has an advan- 
tage over a scholar like W. H. Frere, from whom the 
existence of the Sede Vacante Register was concealed 
through lack of any catalogue or list; the Register 
reveals certain mistakes of detail in Frere’s Marian 
Reaction. A valuable, and probably unique, section 
of the archives consists of the papers and books of 
the High Commission. 

Making these diocesan archives available was the 
idea of Archbishop Temple and the then Diocesan 
Registrar, Mr. A. V. Hudson, in 1939. The war 
interrupted the project. The records have not had 
an easy time. There were losses in the Civil War. An 
18th Century Registrar noted what when he took over 
his office he found that “‘ everything there was in 
great disorder and confusion”’; it is believed that he 
destroyed a number of documents. Removals, and 
the Minster fire of 1840, have also caused consider- 
able damage. A vast collection, however, has 
remained, and no such fund of material for the history 
of the North of England during 700 years is to be 
found elsewhere. 


NOTES FOR STUDENTS 


Those intending to carry out research should communicate 
previously to the Director or Secretary. The Academic Develop- 
ment Committee of York Civic Trust are publishing mono- 
graphs under the title of St. Anthony’s Hall Publications. These 
include one by Dr. Purvis on The Archives of York Diocesan 
Registry (price 2s. 6d.). 
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